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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»—— 
HE week has been one of deadly dreariness before the curtain, and 
lively excitement behind the scenes. The Opposition, it is stated, 
nearly made up their minds to make an assault upon the Treasury 
Bench, but their chief on reviewing his forces found his left wing still 
disaffected. Some fifty members of his own party considered Lord 
Palmerston a better Conservative than Mr. Disraeli, and declined 
tomake any effort to unseat him, and the menaces therefore all 
ended in nothing. ‘The Opposition now assert that they shall 
await the rising of Conference, and then make their final rush ; but 
as they have no policy to propose, and are afraid that Mr. Disraeli 
has one, they will scarcely in the absence of any new incident find 
the requisite ardour among their rank and file. The Ministry, 
however, is so weak that it may yet be overthrown by an accident, 
—« defeat on a point which the Tories forgot to consider a Cabinet 
question. 


The papers on the origin of the Ashantee war have been pub- 
lished, and reveal three rather remarkable facts. First, that Mr. 
Richard Pine, Governor of Cape Coast Castle, really proposed 
a war of aggression, asking permission to invade and conquer 
Ashantee, a territory say about the size of England, with 2,000 
British troops and 50,000 auxiliaries; that the Duke of Newcastle 
rejected this proposal ; and that a conditional assent to it was sub- 
sequently given by Mr. Frederick Rogers, Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, avowedly “ in the absence and with the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State.” Was the “sanction” a particular or only a general 
one, for the practice of ordering wars of aggression with 50,000 
savages for troops through an irresponsible officer is a novel one, 
and not, we think, an improvement on the British constitution. 
The war, admits the Marquis of Hartington, very soon cost us 
thirteen officers and 600 men, and it is believed that the total loss 
killed and invalided, without ever seeing an enemy, is about three 
times that number. All this while the army of Quacco Duah, 
the much dreaded potentate, was, says Mr. Pine, not approaching 
our frontier. 


Conference drags. It was to meet on Wednesday, but did not ; 
on Thursday, but did not; and is now ordered to assemble to- 
day, when it may not. The secret of the precise hitch in its 
discussions has this time been pretty carefully kept; but it would 
seem that the Germans will not accept the line of the Schlei, and 
that England hesitates to apply the requisite pressure without 
support, or guarantees, which the Emperor still withholds. The 
Prussian Ministers circulate statements in all directions that war 
will reecommence on the 26th of June; but these may be intended 
merely to test the forbearance of the neutral Powers, and so 
obtain the most favourable terms possible. ‘I'he German papers 
insist on the incredible statement that Prussia intends to apply the 
conscription to the whole of Schleswig, and the Viennese papers 
constantly repeat hints that an Austrian squadron will appear in 
the Baltic. The decision must be reached some day next week, and 
as yet appearances are unfavourable. 


The Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor 
of Austria are about, it is believed, to hold an interview at Kis- 
singen, with the object, it is presumed, of recementing the Holy 
Alliance. The interview is certain, the object dubious, but the 
latter seems to excite speculation in all capitals- Well, if the great 
contest is to come, the forces will, after all, not be so unequal. 





































































The King of Denmark has declared that if the treaty of London 
is to be thrown over he will not object to the principle of a 
territorial cession, “provided he shall obtain thereby not only 
peace, but perfect autonomy” for the remainde: of his kingdom, 
and on condition that the future destiny of the ceded districts 
should not be fixed without their own consent. The new frontier 
must be satisfactory in both a military and commercial point of 
view, and must be “ fixed by sufficient guarantees.” On the other 
hand, the German plenipotentiary, M. von Beust, has declared 
finally that in his wind “Schleswig has ceased to form a part of 
the Danish monarchy,” and that if therefore he admits any ques- 
tion of giving a northern strip of it to Denmark, it is a question of 
detaching a piece of a foreign country to add to Denmark, which 
could only be done by the full consent of the population of the 
piece thus detached. A more arrogant and even impudent state- 
ment it is scarcely possible to conceive even from a German. The 
robber steals your property, and when required to restore only a 
portion of it, owns the plunder, but states that the prima facie title 
being now in him, he must have special reasons and proofs that he 
is exercising the grave responsibilities of an owner rightly in part- 
ing with it again. 

On this day week, which was ‘Election-day” at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, otherwise the day on which the elections to the 
exhibitions at the Universities are publicly announced and the 
annual feast held, various great personages made after-dinner 
speeches, of which only one, however, Lord Stanley's, had any poli- 
tical significance. The Bishop of Oxford, bursting into generous 
hyperbole, talked of the Merchant ‘Taylors’ Association and its 
brother societies as ‘healing fountains in the midst of a dry 
land,”—voases in the Sahara of life. Is it because the great guilds 
are the sources of great dinners, whose healing fountains flow with 
wine? Lord Stanley, in replying to the toast of the House of 
Commons, gave the Tory malcontents a significant hint. The longer 
he had known the House of Commons, he said, the more respect 
he had gained for its opinions and decisions. Even during the last 
three years, though it had done little, it had maintained ‘‘a judicious 
inactivity.” Real grievances are never, he says, neglected, and so 
long as this is so, and we have “the good sense to keep at peace 
with our neighbours,” no agitation would be formidable. Lord 
Stanley is evidently not warlike either in the Dano-German 
quarrel or in the Conservative versus Liberal quarrel. He can 
rest and be thankful, even “ under the most creditable circum- 
stances,” i. ¢., when he himself is in opposition, and the name of 
England is in deserved discredit. 


The American news of the week is that General Grant has re- 
peated the manceuvre by which he turned General Lee’s position at 
Spotsylvania Court House, by another flank movement, on the 
26th May, which took him to the Pamunkey River, which he 
crossed at Hanover Town, so that his left, advanced as far as Cold 
Harbour, is not now seven miles from Richmond. General Lee, 
who had of course the inner and shorter curve for his line of retreat, 
was, however, as vigilant as his antagonist, and again intervened 
between him and Richmond, occupying both sides of the Chicka- 
hominy. Since this change there has been news of unimportant 
reconnaissances up to the 4th June, but as yet no general engage- 
ment. In Georgia Sherman was pushing all before him, and 
after occupying Dallas and Alatoona Pass, was threatening 
Marietta and Atlanta. It was not known whether Genera! John- 
stone intended to make a stand for the latter place. He had not 
yet given Sherman a chance of bat tle. 


Mr. Ferrand made on Friday a speech characteristically calum- 
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ticularly severe on Mr. Simon, who, being a coal and potato sales- mothers’ hands to close their eyes in death.” And all this, be it * 
man in the Hampstead Road, was appointed inspector with | remembered, in order that one family may, by planting thege use 
a salary of 800/. a year, according to Mr. Ferrand, from corrupt | peoples’ homes with military colonies, draw a little nearer to its kn 
motives. There seems, so far as one can judge from the tone of | object—universal dominion. res 
Her Majesty’s Government, to have been something of a job in are aoe Re 
this aiuto, but so completely is Mr. Ferrand distrusted in | . p> amp nan cman of the Alabema, has given ws this week a letter, ~ 

. ys: eae . in all but its last paragraph temperate, and not without abilit . 
the House that his application for an inquiry was rejected by 116 — hot Mactinadl ahaa Oi cial Ke, bic 
2 i hat twenty years ago the House P “or os Sages, a chine eas eo of p rohibiting 
to 40, members remembering t yy € : both belligerents from bringing prizes into her ports, ought to er 
hed Sormally voted thas charges trong oy oe cagoences agua have permitted both belligerents to do so. His argument is that wi 
Sir James Gren and Sir James Weir Hogg were “unfounded neutrality means impartiality, that impartiality means a policy pe 
and calumnious. — tending to help or injure neither belligerent more than the other, - 
The Conservative dinner for entrapping undergraduates into the | that a policy which denies neutral ports to the prizes of a bellige. yt 
party of Lord Robert Cecil, and alienating them from Mr. Glad- | rent with blockaded coasts, and therefore without ports of its own, * 
stone, has led to a short passage of arms between the Chancellor of | does tend to injure that belligerent much more than her rival which Sir 
the University (Lord Derby) and the Professor of Latin, Mr. | commands the sea, and that therefore it is not the policy of a 
Conington. The latter complains that his Lordship,—who, for his | neutral. Of course the great blunder is in supposing that a neutral ‘ 
own part, is very careful not to confound his capacity as Conser- | policy really aims at equalizing the effect of its decisions on both - 
vative leader and as Chancellor of the University,—had permitted | belligerents. In truth it aims simply at treating them both alike, Pal 
Dr. Wynter, the President of St. John’s, and private Secretary to | whatever for its own interest it decides todo. Captain Semmes Ha 
the Chancellor, but paid for his secretariat duties by the Univer- | has imported into his definition of'a neutral disposition a wish to ber 
sity, to respond, without rebuke, to the toast of the Conservative | redress the balance of advantage, to diminish the advantages of the - 
leader’s health at the Conservative banquet alluded to as his | stronger to increase those of the weaker. No motive could be less wer 
natural representative. Lord Derby replied in his usual tone of | neutral. Neutrality is a policy of indifference. The wish, out of wet 
somewhat arrogant hauteur that his private secretary had a perfect | two apparently neutral courses to select the one which will do ok 
right to express freely his political sentiments. Professor Coning- | most to redress the balance of natural advantage, is not indiffer- the 
ton rejoins that Dr. Wynter, as an officer paid by the University, | ence, but covert alliance. oe 
represents his Lordship in his non-political character, and that An address, expressing “ deep gratitude” to the Archbishops of to 
ne a ae yard Leo ewe" could poogurty tine “S| York and Canterbury for their recent pastorals on the Privy pen 
his Lordship’s non-political representative to acknowledge a politi- acca : a pened Peete 
cal toast without involving his Lordship in a confusion between the Council judgment in the cae of “ Eimays -_ ares” on ‘ 
t tio hich he Med rc bd eecsiiitiad Te Ss fervently praying that their Graces ‘“‘ may be richly endowed with of ] 
wo capacities, which he is so anxious to keep distinct. te matter | wisdom from on high,” and “may be enabled with the other Pri- Ch: 
— ag hoe ee aoe wi 7 » ‘an goirne fo a = sree mates and Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, to ani 
t P Sabeeeel “a é a : . - F litical . see rg 1ves ¥0 | take effectual counsel for upholding, amid the peculiar dangers of act 
urn University influence to political account with the under- | 4), present times, the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures and app 
oe: a the integrity of the faith, so that the Gospel of our Lord and Inst 
Mr. Stansfeld, the member for Halifax, took the chair on Wed- | Saviour may be taught in all its purity among ourselves, and and 
nesday last ata public dinner given by the Unitarians of Man- handed on without diminution or addition to our children’s ing 
chester, after laying the foundation-stone of a Bicentenary | Children,”—has been circulated and numerously signed by great the 
Memorial Hall, and made a speech, in which he indulged his | names, lay and clerical. We could join heartily in the prayer of had 
audience with a glimpse of the method by which he had hoped, | the petition, for which there is, we think, only too much need,— dep 
had he remained in office, to curtail the manufacturing expenditure | but we cannot in any degree share the gratitude to either Primate. offic 
of the Admiralty. His idea was to make the heads of the manufac- | The Archbishop of Canterbury joined, we believe, in that part of hin 
turing departments give in estimates to the Government, as private | the judgment which expressly denied that the meaning of the 
firms do, for the repair and building of ships, and to identify their | Word translated “ everlasting” is fixed by our formularies, and then C 
credit in Parliament and the country with their success both in | affected in his Pastoral to have acquitted Mr. Wilson only on the the 
keeping those estimates down to the standard of private contract, | ground of “ not proven,”—and it is impossible to feel grateful for Tes0 
and also in keeping the actual expenditure within the estimated | an evasion. ‘The Archbishop of York has laid it down that the and 
expenditure. Mr. Stansfeld did not expect to succeed as you | question whether the Bible is ‘‘ co-extensive with the word of God” of « 
could succeed with private firms, but he thought that in this way | is “not a question of one doctrine, but of the doctrine on which and 
the pressure of self-interest might be brought to bear in favour of | all the other doctrines of the Church of England rest,”—and it is excl 
economy and efficiency. impossible to be grateful for a teaching which bases the Church the 
Lord Gage has introduced a Bill empowering, but not compel- . ein EE E.G. Se SE ~ 
ling, clergymen, when the Church’s first lesson is taken from the |” ————- oom 
Apocrypha, to read instead thereof a portion of one of the Canoni-| The Yelverton case has proceeded all through the week, the —_ 
cal books of the Old Testament. It might be a useful measure, | Attorney-General occupying most of the time with an able speech for 
for certainly one does not want to hear, in Church, dull fairy stories | intended to prove that Mrs. Yelverton’s letters were perfectly rest 
about Tobit and the fish with the medicinal liver,—perhaps an | Ptoper- ‘The discussion seems to amuse the public very much, but 
anticipation, by the way, of cod’s liver oil,—but assuredly there is | 4! this while the real points, whether the Scotch marriage was valid, 0 
one book in the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus, that has more divine | #84 if not, whether the Irish marriage was, are as far from settle- limi 
wisdom and inspiration in it than some of those now included in | ™¢2t as ever. Mrs, Yelverton’s letters may be as correct as pos- tion 
the Canon,—Proverbs, for instance, or Ecclesiastes. sible, and she still unmarried, or as incorrect as Mr. Rolt thinks, the 
—_——___—_ and yet be legally married. The Lords seem quite unable to resist the 
_Mr. John Coleman, of Marshall's House, Prescot, is quite con-| the attraction of the analysis, and of course Mrs. Yelverton’s aioe 
vinced that his client Mr. George Shakespeare, of 6, Great Berry | counsel take advantage of the loophole afforded to clear her as far pos 
Street, Wolverhampton, is the descendant of the poet’s brother | ag possible from Mr. Rolt’s charges. that 
Humphrey, and publishes his pedigree. It is supported at every ‘ Se ane ORR . 
step by an entry in the register of some parish, and certainly looks | _ Sif Charles Wood has resolved to admit gold as quasi currency 1 
genuine. It requires to be tested, but if established it will certainly into India in a very odd way. He told the House in answer to a 
prove that a man descended from a son of a man whose other son | 8Pe¢ch from Mr. J. B. Smith in favour of the introduction of gold 
was a great poet lives in England, whatever that may be worth. that, as the sovereign was worth ten rupees plus certain annas, he 
——_—__—__—_ should order the Treasuries to receive it at a fixed value of ten 
An English clergyman, the Rev. B. Philpot, Rector of Lydney, | rupees. That is eatremely kind—to the creditors, but will the 
confirms from personal observation the statements of the frightful | debtors like it quite as well? Does Sir Charles Wood habitually 
distress of the Circassians. He found at Czernavoda 20,000 men | pay his own bills in guineas instead of pounds, or does he imagine 
encamped, and swarming out detachments under ‘Turkish guidance | that the natives will overpay his treasurers out of frolic? What is 
towards the Danube. On the shore of the Black Sea “dense | wanted is either a deliberate project for changing the currency or 
masses of ragged men, women, and children literally covered the | an order for the reception of gold at all treasuries at its value. 
sea shore. All looked wan and hungry, Many were all but naked. | Even that will not meet the real difficulty, which arises not from 
Several lay dying, and fair delicate girls, with their heads reposing | deficiency of means but of currency, coin which cotton growers 
on their mothers’ bosoms, seemed only to be waiting for those| will take like rupees without worry or delay. 
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gir G. Bowyer on Friday night raised a discussion as to the 
use of a British Consul at Rome, and other members wanted to 
know why Mr. Odo Russell, member of the Italian Legation, but 
resident at Rome, should not be Consul also. Lord Palmerston in 
reply explained the state of our relations with the Pope, on which 
subject a popular delusion exists. The Government is not for- 
pidden by Act to send an envoy to Romo, but only forbidden to 
receive an ecclesiastic as Roman Nuncio. The Pope therefore 
will not receive a British Envoy, so Mr. Odo Russell does all the 
work, and does it most admirably on half the pay, while Cardinal 
Wiseman really acts as Nuncio in England. The arrangewent 
involves a good deal of formal absurdity, but works well enough, 
and when Victor Emanuel enters Rome as master the anomaly 
will be at an end. Is it in his anxiety for that consummation that 
Sir George Bowyer desires to see the present system abolished ? 


Somebody is beginning, we perceive, to pull down the buildings 
round Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in preparation, we trust, for the new 
Palace of Justice. The present arrangements in Westminster 
Hall would disgrace a third-rate Republic in South America, judges, 
barristers, accused, and accusers all scrambling for the room which 
is not to be had, panting for the air which can get no entrance, 
and tortured by the light which comes in flashes, as if somebody 
were tormenting the heads of the law with reflections from a 
mirror. One would think the arrangements had been settled by 
the architects who restore churches, and whose objeci is to make of 
every seat a stool of repentance, a contrivance enabling the pious 
to enjoy the three-fold advantage of worship, instruction, and 
penance all at once. 


The ‘“ question Renan” has at last been settled by the dismissal 
of M. Renan from the Professorship of the Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Chaldee, and the appointment of M. Munk, a Jew, in his place, 
an appointment intended to show that Renan’s dismissal is not an 
act of subserviency to the priests. It appears that on his original 
appointment he was warned by the then Minister of Public 
Instruction that he should be ‘‘a stranger to religious polemics,” 
and ‘‘ devote himself to explorations necessary for the understand- 
ing and advancement of the Semitic languages,” amongst which 
the “ Vie de Jésus” is certainly not to be included. M. Renan 
had previously declined the post of Sub-Librarian in the manuscript 
department of the Imperial Library, so that now he is without 
office. His “ Vie de Jésus,” however, must at least have made 
him rich, 


On Tuesday Sir Hugh Cairns brought on his vote of censure on 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland for the 
resolutions adopted by them with regard to giving aid to convent 
and monastic schools on the 21st of November last. He succeeded 
of course in making out that the principle of common education, 
and the principle of subsidizing schools which give a rather 
exclusive and Ultramontane Roman Catholic education, are not 
the same; but Mr. O’Hagan was able to show, as we have done, 
that the latter principle has in part been recognized from 
the very foundation of the system, and that ifit is now being 
somewhat extended, it is by no means an undesirable ‘“ develop- 
ment” of a quasi-English practice, in aid of the other, which, 
for large parts of Ireland, would be practically sterile of any good 
result to the population. ‘The debate was adjourned. 


On Tuesday morning the Factory Act Extension Bill, which 
limits the age of children employed, regulates the sanitary condi- 
tions under which they are employed, and extends to the Potteries 
the half-time system for children so successfully adopted already in 
the worsted manufactories, was read a second time without a divi- 
sion. Lord Ingestre, however, gave notice of his intention to op- 
pose the introduction of the half-time system into the Potteries,— 
that is, of his desire to defeat the most useful part of the measure. 


The New Zealand mails show that General Cameron had incurred 
no defeat, but, on the contrary, had achieved new and very import- 
ant successes. The disaster reported last week was to a force in the 
Taranaki settlement, ever the most unfortunate, where Captain 
Lloyd, of the 57th, and 100 men were attacked unexpectedly, and 
when much scattered, by a body of Maories concealed in rifle-pits. 
The troops fled, and Captain Lloyd fell in attempting to rally 
them. Six men were killed and fourteen wounded. Orakau, a 
very strong place, had been carried by Colonel Carey, on the 30th 
March, after some trouble, the Maories making a rush out at the 
last, in which some of them escaped, and Maungatauiari had been 
abandoned by the Maories on hearing of the defeat at Orakau in 
despair. Colonel Cameron is therefore making steady progress in 





| the north, and the turn of the disaffected tribes at Taranaki will 
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come before long. 


General J. E. B. Stuart, the greatest of the Confederate cavalry 
officers, who was mortally wounded in the fight with Sheridan’s 
cavalry near Richmond, died at Richmond on Thursday, the 19th 
He met death as bravely as he had always met the 
enemy, but though composed and master of himself at the last, he 
passed through a delirious stage in which he reviewed in broken 
sentences his successful and daring raids about M’Clellan’s rear 
In his last moments he distributed his 
horses to his staff officers, selecting them anxiously so as best to 
He left his golden spurs to the wife of 
His wife did not arrive in 


and on the Rapidan. 


suit their future riders. 
General Lee, and his sword to his son. 
time to see him, but though eagerly counting the minutes in the hope 
that he might see her, he expressed his complete resignation to 
God’s will, and died as he had fought, one of the blind, but dis- 
interested noble and devoted servants of an evil cause. 
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will commence business on the 24th inst. 
will superintend the Fire, and Mr. Secretan the Marine depart- 


The annual meeting of the Bayswater ‘‘ Home” for young 
women was held on Friday last, under the presidency of Lord 
Radstock, a gentleman who seems much inclined to follow in Lord 
It was announced that a new branch would 
shortly be added to this very excellent association, namely, an invalid 
home, either on the coast or in some country district, one of the 
most genuinely kindly ideas recently brought before us. The 
poor girls for whom the homes are intended sometimes want some- 
thing more than comfort, or medicine, or instruction. 
in shops, and worked as if they were in the fields, they want 
when they break down air, change, a little respite from the London 
roar—that sense of a fever in life which harasses so terribly those 
compelled to live in London all the year. 
of the homes are trying to supply just this want, to give the un- 
lucky girls something beyond mere help, and to this end are raising 
what they call an ‘invalids’ fund.” 
country air to a convalescent shop-girl worked into fainting fits 
must be an unmixed good. ‘Treasurer,—J.C. Marshman, Esq., 7 
Kensington Palace Gardens. 


Crowded 


The leading supporters 


Whatever else is doubful, 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England having increased 
to 14,304,205/., and the reserve of notes and coin to 8,826,3551., 
the directors have lowered their minimum rate of discount to six 
per cent. In the open market the lowest price for the best paper 
is 5} } per cent. 


The Albert Fire and Marine Insurance Company, to which the 
Marine business of the Oriental/and General has been transferred, 


Mr. Morrell Theobald 
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The share list of the Great Wheal Tin Mining Company closes 
to-day for London, and on Monday for the country. 


On Saturday last consols closed at 90$ } for money, and 90} § 
Yesterday the latest price for delivery was 89} 90; 


The closing transactions in the leading Foreign Securities 
yesterday and on Friday week were at the following prices :— 
Friday, June 10. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


A STRONG Opposition, it has been said, makes in England 
a strong Government, and whether that paradox is true 
or not, its converse that a weak Government makes a very 
weak Opposition certainly is. Nothing can be weaker than 
the Government. The failure of its foreign policy in Central 
Europe has discredited it even among men who have no wish 
for war with Germany, while its internal strength seems to 
be simply ni/. It is beaten about once a week in full Houses 
upon some detail implying confidence, quakes at a local 
‘row’ like that involved in the transfer of the assizes from 
York to Leeds, and cannot induce the House of Commons to 
postpone a legal reform for the time necessary to bring in a 
Bill identical in principle with one of which the House 
approves. The Attorney-General on Wednesday accepted Mr. 
C. Forster’s proposal to abolish forfeiture upon conviction of 
felony, and promised to bring in a Bill of his own this session 
to carry it out, but so little did the House trust even Sir 
Roundell Palmer that it insisted on pushing the Bill then 
before it through its second reading. Whenever any Minister 
except Lord Palmerston proposes anything he is treated 
almost with contumely. Sir George Grey is almost howled 
at if he shows any tendency to be independent, while three 
subordinates have either elicited hostile votes, or avoided 
them by resigning. Anything on any day may, it is felt, upset 

the Administration, which has outside almost as little support 

as it finds within doors. Even the fear of dissolution, of 
encountering that vulgarized day of judgment, an election, 
is ceasing to exercise its wonted force, for the dissolution 
must come next year; the Liberals think they had better 
dissolve while they can write ‘‘Palmerston” on their banners,— 

Palmerston, that civis Romanus who, like his prototype, rules 

everything except Germany ;—while the Tories would rather 

test their adroit registration before their arrangements are 
disturbed by any new surge of Liberal feeling. There is not 

@ prominent member of the Ministry except its chief who is 

not for the moment out of favour, Mr. Gladstone with the 

Tories for praising reform, and with the Whigs for clipping his 

praises, Sir George Grey with everybody in the House for his 

jelly-fish obstinacy which yields to a squeeze but rises 
against an impression, Lord Clarendon with everybody out 
of doors for not succeeding in his special work at the Tuileries, 
and Earl Russell with the whole nation for allowing its name 





a 
The Tories may come in any day by virtue of an accidental 
majority, a victory they could not decline, or a rumour they 
could nof refuse to hear; but for a planned and final assault 
the Opposition, numerically strong as it may be, allows itself 
still too weak. 

Of course in such a condition of affairs the influence of 
England abroad is for the moment gone. Her Government ig 
only strong when a distinct line of action meets with the ap- 
proval of Parliament, and at present the evil of the weakness 
of the Opposition is that neither approval nor disapproval can 
be made manifest. The leaders are afraid to demand a distinct 
verdict, and Parliament therefore remains conscious of 
nothing except an indistinct dislike to all that is going on 
—to seeing Denmark dismembered, to hearing Herr yon 
Bismark exult, to any line of conduct which might prevent 
either of those annoyances. The Ministry hunts for middle 
paths, suggests lines of partition just north of the Danne. 
werke, tries to believe in universal suffrage, or asks whether 
arbitration may not do, and the Opposition, liking none of 
those things, is still afraid directly to oppose any. A vote of 
want of confidence distinctly rejected would deprive their 
accidental victories of all value, and they cannot risk the 
battle except on some point on which the schism in their own 
ranks will be unfelt. Consequently they wait on, and the 
Ministry unopposed at home becomes more and more powerless 
abroad, till it seems almost certain that Conference will rise 
with nothing determined, and a campaign recommence which 
must either develop into a conquest or a European war; 
but which will in either case leave on us the stain of inability 
to protect an ally on whose behalf we had threatened the only 
Power bound by permanent interests to ourselves. 











THE SOCIAL WAR IN IRELAND. 

F Colonel Fulke Greville, member for Longford, and landlords 
like him, were wicked men, or imbecile men, or even men 
besotted with an idea, there would be hope for Ireland. It is 
because they are none of these things, but persons of average 
heart and rather more than average ability, with a kindliness 
which, as in the instance of the Delvin incident, can bubble 
up into fury, and imaginations twice as brilliant as those of 
most Englishmen, that the great Irish problem seems so in- 
soluble. Wicked individuals or classes have been abolished 
before now, and Irish landlords are no more beyond the pos- 
sibility of extinction than French nobles; but it is an evil 
attitude, not evil character, with which in Ireland statesmen 
have to deal. It is a condition of social war, not the exist- 


to be smirched. 


Nevertheless the Ministry stands, for the Opposition is 
weaker still. All through the week there have been rumours 
of coming disasters, and that dissonant gong the Herald 
has been struck to a jangling note of triumph, and in all 
clubs everybody with a promise of something to be given 
‘* whenever we come in” has been exultant and mysterious. 
Now the report is that a vote condemning Ministerial med- 
dling is to be proposed, then there is a word of a resolution 











distinctly in favour of Denmark, and anon Mr. Disraeli has 


ence of a bad landlord or two, which is revealed by the con- 
test now made public between Colonel Greville and the 
cottiers of Delvin, county Meath. That property belongs to 
the member for Longford, and it would seem that his agent, 
Mr. Morris, has managed toinspire the tenantry with a notion 
that he (the agent) is an oppressor. Most probably he is 
nothing of the kind, as he has to live among the ‘‘oppressed;” 
but the people suspect him of misrepresenting them to their 
owner, and an order to cut no more turf in Caddagh bog seems 
to have driven them into fury. Colonel Greville says the 


an idea that the Napoleonic Congress was a magnificent | order was reasonable, the bog being too near exhaustion ; but 
thought. It has all come to nothing. Upon the great ques-|landlords and cottiers even in England take different 
tion of the hour, the defence of a little Power against dismem-| views of rights akin to those of commonage, and we 


berment by two great Powers, the Tory leaders have no policy| may leave that doubtful. 


It was, at all events, an 


to propose. They and their chief assert very boldly that all|order which Mr. Morris had a legal right to issue, and 
that has been done is merely ‘‘ meddle and muddle,” but they | from which the tenants had a direct appeal to the owner 
neither propose to leave off meddling, nor allow us any clear | himself, as well as, if they pleased, to the law. Either 


certainty that had they been in power the muddling would 


of those resorts would have sufficed Englishmen, or if 


have been avoided. They know perfectly well that if Louis | exasperated out of their habits they would have taken the 


Napoleon will go forward so will the Whig Foreign Secretary, 


turf without leave, and left the agent to “do his worst.” 


and as that is precisely their own idea they have nothing to | Even violence of this kind is, however, too feeble for men 
say, except that the Emperor might with a little more tact | trained to regard themselves as dealing with enemies, as a 
have been kept in better temper. That assertion may be a | conquered race in the hands of conquerors, as a class so help- 


sound political criticism, but it is not precisely a policy, and | 1 


ess that its only remedy is individual assassination. In war 


what more definite course has Lord Derby yet ventured to | death is the only weapon to employ. Some one either on the 
suggest ? Apart from this great question there is nothing | townland, or so connected with the townland as to be 
afoot which can heal the schism permanent!y produced |deeply moved with its grievances, accordingly sent Mr. 


by the presence of Mr. Disraeli. 


If Lord Derby asks | Morris the notice, so often followed in Meath by execution, in- 


his followers to vote simply that they have no con-| forming him that if the order was not withdrawn instantly he 
fidence in Lord Palmerston, fifty of them retort that they | should be put to death. The letter has every mark of being 
have less in the astute member for Bucks. Yet the Tory | genuine, the accusation of standing between the people and 
chief cannot, even if inclined, throw his lieutenant over, and|the lord in Ireland is always deadly, and few Englishmen 
without these fifty his majority is very far from assured. The | will read it without feeling that it justified almost any 
old sore is unhealed as ever, and there is no healing it, and so | degree of indignation. The writer very justly seems to them 
the Ministry stumbles on, doing as little as possible, and the | to occupy just the position of the footpad who offers the 
Opposition follows after, criticizing as much as is possible | alternatives of murder or passive submission to robbery, 


without incurring the risk of action, and the nation watches 
and begins to doubt whether principle is, after all, at the 





with the aggravation that the footpad ran the chance 
of a bullet, while the Ribbonman will murder skulk- 


bottom of the struggle for office, as it has always been told.|ing behind a hedge. To the peasantry of Meath, on the 
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other hand, as once to Italians, the dastardly crime seems only 
retribution, an act of war upon an otherwise unassailable 
oppressor. The letter was of course sent to the landlord, and 
excited him to a burst of, we are bound to say, not un- 
us rage. He was not threatened; on the contrary, a 
marked exception was drawn in his favour, the Ribbonman 
telling the agent that Colonel Greville never oppressed until 
“You Morris came into power under him.” To have a 
servant, probably a good servant, threatened with assassination 
by persons he has not injured simply for doing his duty to his 
employer is certainly enough to justify the meekest of man- 
kind in a burst of very strong anathema. The farmers of 
the Yorkshire Wolds the other day were threatening Lyneh 
law and hiring blood-hounds on much less provocation, to 
gave their stacks from the flames instead of their servants’ 
lives from the knife. Colonel Greville has received hard 
measure for his anger; it is his action, not its motive which 
should have been condemned. Had he put the law in force, 
t hundreds in the effort to hunt out the extortioner, 
used all his influence as landlord to discover his name, 
and finding him, strained his authority to inflict condign 
punishment. he would have done only right. But the incident 
occurred in Ireland, and Colonel Greville, instead of doing 
this, instantly fulls back on the ineradicable idea of Irish 
landlords that they are men encamped among hostile multi- 
tudes. He accepts the letter as a declaration of war, und no 
more thinks of picking out individuals than he would when 
charging at the head of his regiment. What matter who fired 
the shot? It was fired. Charge! The whole body of the 
tenantry are informed in a passionate proclamation that if a 
hair of Mr. Morris’s head is touched every tenant on the 
Caddagh townland shall be summarily evicted, among them 
old widows to whom Colonel Greville had himself remitted 
rent, and the houses of the whole townland, his own property, 
shall be levelled with the ground. Why not add that the 
land shall be sown with salt and so make the Oriental cha- 
racter of the utterance complete ? 

It is waste of time to point out the intolerable injustice 
of this proceeding, the certainty that, for instance, Widow 
Hagerty ‘to whom, rent failing, the Colonel replied, ‘ If 
itisinconvenient, take your own time,’ ” could not be acces- 
my | to the murder of Mr. Morris, for justice and injustice 
as Englishmen understand them do not enter into the matter. 
The threat is not of the kind an angry man uses towards his 
tenants, -—Colonel Greville would laugh at the very thought of 
repeating it on his English property,—it is an act of war 
against enemies, one of those menaces which generals employ 
to create the terror which they have no time otherwise to 
inspire. ‘‘If a telegraph wire is cut,” wrote Colonel Neill to 
a village in rebellion, ‘‘I will burn your houses;” ‘“ If my 
agent is killed,” decrees Mouravieff, ‘‘ destroy the village"and 
banish the inhabitants,”’ and Irish landlords feel as if they 
were in exactly the same position, fighting enemies too closely 
bound together for distinctions to be made among them, too 
formidable for the ordinary operations of justice, too swift even 
for a careful consideration of the proprietor’s own interests. 
With an empire at stake Colonel Neill burns a village 
belonging to the very Government for which he is fight- 
ing, with his estate at stake Colonel Greville threatens 
to destroy his own property rather than ‘‘be dictated to by 
any combination.”’ Colonel Neill was not a bad man, though 
astern one, and Colonel Greville is expressly exempted from 
the charge of oppression by men threatening assassination be- 
cause they think themselves oppressed, and it is the fact that 
such things can be done by such men that makes them so 
unspeakably horrible. A landlord who is acknowledged by 
his enemies to be kindly, who, finding squatters on his estate 
when he purchased it, left them, as he says, undisturbed, who 
has never issued a legal proceeding, can still threaten men 
from whom his own wealth is derived, whom in England 
he would treat as humble friends, and regard with keen per- 
sonal interest, with measures which are acts of war, and justi- 
fiable as acts of war only when an inadequate force is strug- 
gling to defend itself from a hostile people. What hope is 
there for a country where such things can be, where the tenant 
believes his best remedy against oppression is the most cowardly 
form of murder, where the landlord meets the crime of a 
villager by sweeping away the village ?—where, in fact, the 
lords of the land and the tillers of the soil still feel as if they 
belonged to different and hostile races, where the rentpayer 
regards resistance to the rent receiver as a struggle for freedom 
and his right, and the rent-receiver punishes the rent payer as 
if he suspected him of being in permanent insurrection. 

There are many evils in Ireland; but this attitude of its 
two great classes, this want at once of sympathy and con- 





fidence between persons inextricably bound together, seems to 
us almost the greatest,—and it is one which the landlords, if 
they mean to remain landlords of a cultivated country and 
not of mere cattle-runs, must exert themselves to improve. 
We do not affirm that the greater portion of the blame rests 
with them, for we do not think it does. They fall in 
most of the relations of life sadly short of the English squires, 
build no schools, establish no charitable funds, send no 
daughters as sisters of mercy among the villagers, make no 
attempt to lighten by intercourse and consideration the semi- 
feudal contract. But at least they do not murder, and the 
cottiers do, and to love the man who fires your ricks and may 
shoot at yourself from behind a hedge, because a third 
person objects indiscreetly to his stealing turf, is a little 
hard. Still improvement in Europe comes from above, and 
the landlords who take the firstfruits of the soil ought to take 
also the duties those firstfruits were assigned them to per- 
form. If they would work a little harder and reside a little 
longer at home, keep fewer “agents” and more bailiffs, go 
more among the people and endeavour a little more earnestly 
to understand where the shoe really pinches, they might do 
more for Ireland than even an improved legislation. They 
say the fault is Catholicism,—but the peasants shoot Catholic 
landlords; and ‘ race,”—but M. Thibalt was no Saxon; and 
absenteeism,—but how many English landlords live half their 
lives on the Continent, and how many more own estates they 
never see? Or if Liberals, they affirm that the evil is the 
Church—which they could abolish, or the constabulary —which 
they could reform, or the agitators—whose place as leaders 
they themselves might take. Suppose they suspect themselves 
for once, accept their position, as they must one day, practice the 
justice and legality they want their tenantry to obey, and as 
a beginning punish crime by appeals to law and conscience 
instead of declarations of social war. 





DENMARK AND THE REDS OF EUROPE. 

“ AGBLADET” calls upon the Government of Denmark, if 

England and Sweden should continue that policy of 
apathetic desertion which appears to be regarded as a good 
joke in the House of Commons, and brings down “ cheers and 
laughter”? whenever Lord Palmerston adds another to the 
many hints that he will not endanger his Government for so 
weak an ally,—to appeal to the Revolutionary party in Europe, 
and ally itself with Garibaldi. No policy could be conceived 
more strictly warranted by retributive justice. That the 
Germans who indulge their revolutionary instincts when they 
have but a weak Government to contend with, and when the 
prize of successful aggression is a sea coast and a navy, should 
be taught practically the enormity of their own remorseless 
oppressions by the rising against them of races which have never 
even conceived the hope of encountering under their rule a Go- 
vernment so mild and forbearing as the German Schleswigers 
have experienced from the Danes, would be a lesson of such 
perfect poetical justice that it seems scarcely of a piece with 
the inscrutable movements of the Providence of history. 
But we confess we doubt very much that the Danes will have 
the nerve and the vivid confidence in themselves and their 
cause to have recourse to that final and desperate remedy. They 
have already shown pretty clearly that they are not a revolu- 
tionary people. If they were, probably the German influence 
would never have gained head in Schleswig as it has done,— 
there would have been a more energetic resistance to the in- 
vasion of foreign social elements, and the tide of German emi- 
gration would have set elsewhere. Greater trash was probably 
never talked than that about the violent democratic mobs at 
Copenhagen. There is no Red tinge about the Danish political 
character. The Danes show all the sobriety and political iner- 
tia which has made popular government so safe in England, 
without that ungovernable tenacity in clinging to certain 
ultimate fixed ideas, which renders the scheme of an ine 
vasion of England, or a partition even of Ireland, one which 
it takes the white heat of revolutionary rage in France even 
to contemplate. There does not appear to be that political 
passion at the bottom of the Danish character which is un- 
doubtedly at the root of the English character, though it is 
but seldom stirred up. There is something in the fact that 
they are a small nation, for the fermentation of popular 
enthusiasms requires to some extent the aggregation of animal 
heat to support it; but that is not all, for history shows 
that in certain conjunctures the highest temperature of 
national enthusiasm may be reached by States inferior in 
population to many English counties and even towns. The 
Tyrolese resisted the French in a mood very different from 
that in which the Danes resisted the Germans, but then the 
country was a country of natural advantages, and the moun- 
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taineers who defended it, united with passionate patriotism 
the temperament of religious enthusiasm. The Danes have 
all the disadvantages for revolutionary energy which a 
mild, simple, strictly just, equable disposition gives. They 
have not even the conservative haughtiness of an aris- 
tocracy, which, though it rarely inspires a revolutionary 
aggression, is the heart and soul of a revolutionary defence of 
threatened rights. The Danes have inthem no deep-rooted 
self-esteem, no spirit of scorn, no secret belief that they are 
infinitely superior to every race which comes into collision or 
competition with them,—and this is the true spring of rest- 
less revolutionary force. It was intellectual scorn for the 
barbarians,—the sense of power belonging to a conscious intel- 
lectual aristocracy, which really inspired Athens with the 
genius to defeat the Persian hosts ;—it was something of the 
same feeling mixed with democratic disdain for despots, that 
enabled France in her last revolutionary agony to keep the 
armies of all Europe at bay ; it was half the hauteur of race 
which enabled Englishmen to make so desperate a stand 
against frightful odds in the Indian mutiny. The same feel- 
ing of superior culture and inventiveness in the Germans is 
no doubt the root of their present insolence ; and it is at once 
the virtue and the misfortune of the Danes that they do not 
share this feeling. Mr. Herbert calls them Arcadians as well 
as patriots, and no doubt the Arcadian gentleness sadly 
tempers the sting of the patriot mettle. Compare their con- 
duct with the conduct of the Germans. The latter, when 
they found the monumental Lion at Flensborg which com- 
memorated the Danish soldiers slain in the last war, ruth- 
lessly destroyed and ignominiously disposed of it, though the 
Danes offered to remove it if they would but leave it unin- 
jured. In another column we have related a Danish pendant 
to this piece of insolent German arrogance. ‘In the hours 
that followed the attack of Easter Monday, when the Prus- 
sian prisoners were brought in over the bridge, there arose a 
slight cheering among the crowd. Some one, an officer or 
some soldier, said a few words—how these were men who 
were suffering now what it might be their captors’ turn to 
suffer some other day,—and the rest of the march was 
made in dead and respectful silence.”” We should be glad to 
think that a common English crowd would act in the same 
way after a success gained under such circumstances, but we 
searcely think they would have the self-command and 
respect for their invaders. The Danes are too mild and good 
for the full height of revolutionary passion. 

On the whole, then, we doubt whether there will be the inex- 
tinguishable cry for a war a /’outrance in Copenhagen which 
could alone compel the Government to take this last and appar- 
ently desperate course. For we must remember that the German 
sympathies of the King, however little they may have bent 
him from his duty hitherto, would be bitterly opposed to any 
appeal to the European nationalities that have such good 
reason to hate Germany. Probably his own abdication would 
be the necessary condition of such a measure, and though the 
Danes may be quite up to the mark of supporting their leaders 
in any step however desperate for the defence of their country, 
they are scarcely, we think, up to the mark of expelling their 
present leaders in order to make room for those who share to 
the full the popular passion. What is even more important, 
we doubt much whether the Reds in Europe would be able 
or willing to move, on the mere initiative of unassisted Den- 
mark. Garibaldi, no doubt, would lend his personal aid, 
but could he carry Italy and the Italian army with him, 
while not only France but even England remained pas- 
sive? Would the Italian Government dare to throw down 
the gage to Austria with no more powerful help to back 
her than the poor little Danish diversion in the north? 
Would Kossuth dare to give the sign to Hungary while only 
50,000 Austrians at most were needed, and even they not 
much needed, on the coasts of the Baltic? Would the Poles 
resume an already extinguished insurrection with no addi- 
tional incentive but the ery of Copenhagen for their help? 
The truth is that the Reds of Europe, though willing enough 
to move, wait for the interference of some great power against 
the Germans before they will venture a decisive blow; and 
80 the proposal of Dagbladet to appeal from England and 
Sweden to the Revolutionary party, is in fact only a proposal 
to appeal from the hope of the Revolutionaries to the Revolu- 
tionaries without hope, and also without any sufficient fresh 
irritation to spur them on to a desperate charge. If, then, there 
is any real hope left for Denmark in the appeal to revolu- 
tionary force, it is afforded by the conspiracy of the German 
and Russian sovereigns at Kissingen, which may have the effect 
of throwing England, and possibly even France, into the arms 
of the Revolutionary party. If Russia should, fortunately for 





Denmark, unfortunately for Prussia, venture to stim 

Prussian ambition in hopes of a Prussian guarantee againgt 
foreign interference with her own ambitions,—eyen our 
dormant statesmen might be frightened into the conviction 
that English honour was a “ material interest” after all, But 
unless this should be so, we see little hope for the Danes, who 
will perish, as it were, under the weight of their own virtueg, 
A mild, placable people, with great courage, but no depths 
of wrath, unable even to hate their enemies, though perhaps 
scarcely Christian enough to love them, fighting for Justice, 
but not with the desperation of men to whom justice is dearer 
than life, they are no adequate allies for the Reds of Europe, 
and unequal to kindling the spark of a thoroughly passionate 
revolution. They will be trodden down by a far less free and 
far less happy race than themselves, who know something of 
the arrogance of numbers, much of the insolence of intellectual] 
culture, though very little indeed of the real enthusiasm of 
freedom,—a race that oppresses, not savagely but with real 
pleasure in small tyrannies, and that endures oppression tamely 
without shrinking,—and in both respects therefore have an 
advantage over the Danes in the “‘ conflict for existence.” 





HOW THE LYONS PRIESTS FARED IN ROME. 

i is probably within the knowledge of most persons whe 

pay any attention to what is going on abroad that an 
angry suit is now pending between the clergy of the diocese 
of Lyons, backed by the French Government, and the Court 
of Rome, although it probably exceeds the knowledge of most 
persons to give an account of the points at issue, and of the 
specific matter which makes the litigants so hot and stubborn 
in their respective causes. From all times suits in ecclesias- 
tical courts have not only been notoriously incomprehensible, 
but the Court of Rome has especially studied to cloak from 
profane inspection its own proceedings in such matters in an 
almost impenetrable mystery. It is therefore a real surprise 
to find ourselves unexpectedly furnished with a narrative 
which in the clearness of its revelations as to what has been 
going on in the innermost sanctuary of those jealously guarded 
penetralia of the ecclesiastical world, is like a shaft that has 
suddenly laid bare the hidden wonders of the earth’s inner 
doings. A more curious or a more instructive document has 
not come to light for many a day, and we will epitomize it 
for the information of the English public. 

The immediate cause of conflict arises from the attempt of 
the Court of Rome, in pursuance of its centralizing principles 
of policy, to impose upon the diocese of Lyons the Roman 
Liturgy in the place of the one which it has been the especial 
boast of that diocese to use as a badge of distinction, and to 
which the clergy of that diocese ascribe a highly venerable anti- 
quity. Accordingly, this clergy, animated with a strong sense of 
dutiful reverence, subscribed a memorial to the Pope which was 
signed by 14,000 priests, that is to say, by nearly every ecele- 
siastic in the diocese, and then carried to Rome by five members 
of their body deputed to present it to the Pope. These five 
priests have been to Rome on the duty entrusted to their charge, 
and have addressed to their fellow clergy at Lyons a report of 
what befell them on their mission, which report has been pube 
lished by a leading paper in Turin. It should be stated for 
those who have no previous acquaintance with the subject 
that the practically unanimous feeling of the clergy of the 
diocese was not participated in by their Archbishop, Cardinal 
Bonald, who had been at Rome for some time when the 
deputation was sent thither, and actively advocated sub- 
mission to the changes which the Pope was anxious to intro- 
duce. These views, however, had not always been those of 
the Archbishop, for twenty years ago, but before he was 4 
Cardinal, he had both published an edition of the impugned 
Breviary and issued an episcopal mandement dwelling on the 
special grounds for cherishing it. Before starting on their 
errand to lay their petition at the Pope’s feet, the five priests 
were furnished for their guidance with certain instructions 
which were settled in a meeting of priests, and are character- 
istic of their deferential temper. They were told immediately 
to wait on Cardinal Bonald, so as to remove all ground for 
any impression that they wished to act independently of theit 
ecclesiastical superior, to pay their respects to Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, to arm themselves with patience in the event of the 
Pope declining to receive either deputation or petition, and 
to refrain as much as possible from having recourse to 
the friendly intervention of the French Ambassador, so as not 
to offend the susceptibilities of the Holy See about the inter- 
vention of civil authorities in matters within the pale of 
purely religious jurisdiction. Accordingly to Cardinal Bonald 
the deputation went at once on arrival in Rome the 23rd 








January and the reception they met with, as recounted in the 
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simplicity of confidential communication, was marked by 
traly singular admissions on the part of the high dignitary. 
“Straight off,’’ write the delegates, “‘ the Cardinal pitied us 
for the untoward mission we had undertaken, calling us poor 
yictims, neither whose persons nor whose petition would be 
received by the Sovereign Pontiff, adding that as for that big 
pundle of papers, with its fourteen hundred signatures, the 
pest that could be done with it would be to throw it into the 
fire in the sharp cold weather.’’ But the five priests were 
not men to be got rid of by facetiousness, and pertinaciously 
insisted on worrying their Archbishop into a serious conver- 
gation. Perhaps he thought to relieve himself by boldly 
taking the initiative into his own hands. Instead of waiting 
for what the delegates had to say, the Cardinal broke out into 
complaints at the part which he affirmed the clergy to have 
taken in exciting through the press agitation on the score of 
the change in the ritual. This charge was distinctly denied. 
The clergy had absolutely abstained from all steps not strictly 
legitimate. ‘‘ But,” exclaimed the Cardinal, “I ought to 
have been left to act here by myself; I am in Rome about the 
question of the Liturgy, your intervention can only prevent the 
conservation of things which I could have obtained.’’ To this 
the astonished delegates replied by bringing out a letter of the 
Archbishop’s of the 11th December, in which he had himself 
encouraged and recommended the scheme of a petition to be 
nted to the Pope. ‘Oh! my letter, my letter!’ cried 
Cardinal, ‘“‘I never meant to say more than, after all, do 
just as you may choose.” The sturdy and earnest priests still 
would not desist. They now came to close quarters, and dis- 
cussed the particular points at issue. The Cardinal said that 
misapprehension existed as to what was intended, “ We shall 
rve our Liturgy, that is to say, our ceremonies ; it is only 

our Breviary and our Missal which we cannot keep, for they 
are not canonical.’’ This observation was met with much 
force. ‘‘ In this manner,” it was answered, “ the great and 
capital ground will be abandoned, which up to now has been 
brought forward against us, that we were not in uniformity. 
If our ceremonies are preserved, which are so different from 
the Roman ones, will our flocks be more apt to think them- 
selves in uniformity?” Besides, the delegates affirmed that 
the Breviary and the Missal were in their eyes quite as vener- 
able, and referred in support to their Archbishop’s own words 
twenty years before. At this home-thrust the Cardinal cried 
out, ‘I made a mistake; it was an error on my part; [ had 
no right to republish the Breviary of the diocese.” 
“ Astonished at this renunciation, we replied, ‘ But, 
Eminence, it is a right and custom perpetually enjoyed by 
your predecessors, as you have yourself shown in your 
mandement of the 23rd November, 1843.’—‘ But no,’ said 
he, ‘the Pope alone has the right.’”’ Still the five priests 
stood up for their view, supporting it temperately by a string 
of cogent arguments which evidently grated on the Cardinal’s 
temper, for he broke out in the exclamation, ‘‘ Gerges ! just go 
and say these things in Rome and you'll see what you will 
get by them!’ and then wound up by saying, ‘‘The Lyons 
clergy is doing itself a deal of harm by the opposition, for on 
all sides it is freely said that you reject the recital of the 
Roman Breviary only because it is longer than your own.” 
“ With a real sadness at hearing their Archbishop giving ex- 
pression to so grievous and unjust imputations,” the five dele- 
gates withdrew from his presence, and proceeded to pay their 
respects to Cardinal Antonelli. Here everything was most 
charming and affable, so that the good priests of Lyons do not 
conceal their high sense of the extraordinary condescension 
shown them by this dignitary of the Church, and their firm 
conviction of his sincere readiness to prove their good friend. 
Only unfortunately they discovered that the Cardinal was 
tically debarred from giving that effect to his warm zeal 

in their behalf with which they trustingly credited him. The 
matter did not lie within his department, and so, after a con- 
versation marked with the warmest protestations, they had to 
leave Cardinal Antonelli with no greater result than having 
n fascinated by his manner—the assurance that it was 
not he, but Monsignore Pacca who must be applied to for an 
audience of the Pope, and the advice to go and discuss the 
object of their mission with Monsignore Bartolini, Secretary of 
the Congregation of Rites, within whose special jurisdiction the 
question lay. With heartfelt thanks for the cordial disposition 
he had evinced by rendering them such essential service, and an 
inward conviction that if it dependedon him alone the rights 
of the Church of Lyons would be inviolate, these simple- 
minded delegates now trudged away to Monsignore Bartolini. 
But here such ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of their 
dream” as can be expressed only by those who experienced 
it. “Coming from a person highly distinguished for his 





education, the courtesy of his language, the perfect tone of 
his manners, here we fell suddenly on a man whose coarseness 
bore the stamp of his origin. As soon as he was told who 
we were and why we came, this man of an enormous and 
deeply-coloured face flew into a very paroxysm of frenzy ; 
his too vehement speech could utter none but stammering an 
inarticulate words; his face became suffused with blood and 
made one fear a stroke, and in the midst of these furious 
transports we could with difficulty pick up the following 
incriminations:—‘*‘ We were mutineers, insurgents, schis- 
matics, and other pleasant objects of the same kind. Holding 
in his hand a volume by M. Bouix, the intrinsic merit of 
which he enhanced, he suddenly shied the volume across the 
room.’ In spite of the savage grotesqueness of this Roman 
Jefferies, the delegates tried for some time to converse with 
him, but at last, ‘half smiling with pity, half feeling a sense 
of shame, they got up to take leave of this strange authority,” 
being determined never to visit him again. 

So far the Lyons delegates had had some rather strange inter- 
views, but were really not a whit advanced in their business, viz., 
to see the Pope, and present to him the petition. Now, it is an 
established usage that the Pope is accessible to every priest. 
Nothing is wanted but to express a desire for an audience 
and the ecclesiastic is admitted with the shortest possible delay 
to the presence of his highest superior. On this occasion, 
however, the established rule was departed from, for although 
the five priests duly demanded an audience with the prescribed 
formalities, no reply was for some time vouchsafed. The 
truth is that the Pope was at a loss how to see them without 
getting entangled in awkward discussions, and Monsignore 
Dupanloup exactly stated the case when he said that the 
petition was felt to be a weapon too terrible to encounter. 
Still for a Pope roundly to refuse audience to pious pro- 
fessed Catholic ecclesiastics was an impossible act, and so 
one morning Cardinal Bonald sent for the delegates, and sub- 
mitted to them in writing the terms on which they were to 
be received. They ran thus:—‘ Ist. The Pope consents to 
receive you. 2nd. I shall be present, and it is I who will 
present you. 3rd. You will merely have to listen to the words 
which the Pope will address to-you, and which afterwards I 
shall get printed. 4th. You are interdicted from making 
any reply to the Pope’s words, unless he addresses some indi- 
vidual question, otherwise I alone shall reply. Sth. It is 
distinctly understood that you will not present your petition, 
and will not speak about the Liturgy.” The first impulse 
was to decline an audience on these humiliating conditions, but 
the reflection that they would thus miss hearing the Pope’s 
allocution induced them to bow to them. On the 4th 
February they were accordingly admitted to the Pope’s 
presence, when, we are told, “ everything went off in 
strict accordance with the programme.” The Cardinal 
stood at the right, his vicar-general at the left hand of the 
Pope. Several times the delegates attempted to utter a few 
words, but immediately the Cardinal was there, sometimes 
taking hold of the speaker’s arm, sometimes thrusting his 
hand before the face of him who wished to speak, and so 
imposed silence. Thus we went away without having been 
able to say a word or present the petition of a whole diocese.” 
With this abortive audience the official actions of the delegates 
in Rome came to an end, and they returned home, leaving 
their petition with Cardinal Antonelli, who they fondly 
believed would do his best to promote their business. If 
happened, however, that one of their body had to stay behind 
in Rome from sickness, which had previously prevented his 
accompanying his colleagues to the audience. This ecclesiastic 
now determined to seek in his individual capacity of mere 
priest a private audience of the Pope, with the view of find- 
ing an opportunity of enlightening him as to the temper of 
the Lyons clergy. The difficulties thrown in his way were 
great, and he had already been assured that his request would 
not be attended to when one morning he was suddenly sum- 
moned to the Vatican. The interview that now took place 
between the French priest and Pius [X., who this time was 
quite alone, was marked by all the characteristic features of 
the Pope’s hasty, explosive, and weak temperament. No 
sooner was the priest ushered into his presence than the Pope, 
as if bursting with impatience, accosted him outright in a volu- 
ble and excited strain, which ended by his calling the Lyonsclergy 
oppositionists, The French priest appears to have been a man 
of quiet nerve, for instead of losing his head at this unexpected 
harangue he simply waited until the Pope had exhausted his 

assion, and then respectfully taking up the talk he simply 

ut firmly went through, step by step, the historical grounds 
on which he and his fellow clergy took their stand. Graduall, 
the Pope felt at a loss how to rebut these calm arguments, an 
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plainly revealed his own sense of his position in the remarks | said he, that it is “ unjust to punish the criminal’s family fog 


which he feebly ejaculated. The Pope having exclaimed, in 
reference to the petition, that he could not receive it, the priest 
eloquently dwelt on the painful impression which must be 
produced in the diocese by this resolution. ‘‘ What will be 
said, what will be thought, oh Holy Father!” he said, 
‘* when we return to our diocese and report to so large a num- 
ber of priests of all ages, ‘ Your humble and respectful prayers, 
your numerous and respectable signatures have been rejected 
as worthless by the Supreme Pontiff, who has not even chosen 
to receive them.’” ‘To this the Pope, somewhat moved, lisped 
out the words, ‘‘Obedience, obedience!” whereupon the priest 
exclaimed boldly, ‘‘ Obedience! oh beyond denial the diocese 
has never failed in it, but yet, especially under present cir- 
cumstances, would not a feeling of sincere affection and of 
hearty thankfulness be of greater worth than a constrained and 
forced obedience ?”’ With these warning words ended this 
remarkable interview. Softly murmuring obedience once 
again, the Pope gave his parting blessing, and the French 
ecclesiastic went out, ‘‘ with the consciousness of having done 
his duty, but sadly penetrated with the conviction that the 
cause of Lyons was lost.” 

To append any commentary to this striking narrative would 
be an act of supererogation. What can be more demon- 
strative of the foolish self-will and inflated arrogance which 
has possessed the Papacy in these latter times, of its visible 
decrepitude, than this exhibition on the part of Pius IX. of a 
determination at all events to humiliate by an exercise of such 
authority as remains to him? ‘The pride of this proceeding, 
—a proceeding that gratuitously aims at wounding the dearest 
feelings of a powerful section of faithful Catholics by depriv- 
ing them arbitrarily of privileges sanctioned by immemorial 
practice, and solemnly confirmed by former Popes, smacks 
truly of the suicidal folly which is proverbially inflicted by 
the Gods on those doomed to destruction. 


FORFEITURES FOR FELONY. 

HE debate on Mr. Forster’s proposal to abolish forfeiture 

of property as part of the punishment of convicted 
felons was in many respects a disappointing one. The House 
was very much too unanimous, and in consequence the prin- 
ciple on which the Bill rests was rather assumed than ex- 
plained. Indeed Mr. Hunt was the sole representative of 
true Tory feeling on this matter, and though he boasts the 
possession of ‘‘a mind cast in an antique mould,” he is far 
too reasonable or too fearful of ridicule to play the part of 
an obstructive with vigour or spirit. That forfeiture is 
a punishment which has obtained in this country ever since 
the time of the Saxons certainly proves it to be a venerable 
injustice, but had Mr. Hunt been at all equal to his task, that is 
not the only argument which he would have quoted from the 
pages of Blackstone. He would have found there a precedent 
which completely establishes his case, drawn from the reports 
of the decisions of no meaner authority than King Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself. When that Royal jurist required ‘‘ the magi- 
cians, and the astrologers, and the socerers, and the 
Chaldeans” not only to interpret, but to remember his 
dream for him, he proposed to punish their default by 
cutting them in pieces and making their houses a dung- 
hill, a clear Scriptural authority for forfeiture in cases 
of felony, which invests the practice not only with the 
prestige of remote antiquity, but with something of the 
sanctity of religion. Mr. Hunt’s desertion of his proper line 
of argument is the more to be regretted because he certainly 
was not happy in the illustration of the merit of the existing 
law which he cited from modern history. There was once, it 
seems, a rich man acquitted of murder who left all his 
property by will to the judge who tried him, and it is con- 
Jectured that this was the fulfilment of a promise by which 
the culprit had bribed the judge before the trial. Supposing 
the story to be true, what possible bearing has it on the 
subject ? After anxious thought the only mode of applying 
the anecdote which has occurred to us is, that perhaps, if a 
man is only hung for murder, but does not incur forfeiture of 
goods, he will not care to bribe hisjudge. But then that tells 





rather in favour of the Bill, so that Mr. Hunt could not have | es 
| tice must be laid to the door not of the law, but of the criminal 


meant that. Perhaps he will take an opportunity in Committee 
of giving some further explanation. However, there was in the 
House one other member, no Tory, indeed, but endowed with 
a love of dialectics, which makes him uneasy when the 
current of debate runs so unpleasantly in one direction. Mr. 
Roebuck is clearly of opinion that the punishment of forfeiture 
is @ mischievous enactment; but every one was proving 
that, so he by way of change proceeded to show that one of 
the arguments against it is unsound. People complain, 














a crime in which they had no share. But he would like 
to know what punishment inflicted upon the father did not 
fall upon the children, and whether there was not high 
authority for visiting the children for the crimes of their 
parents?” But surely the passage of Scripture to which Mr, 
Roebuck alludes is on the face of it not an enactment but 
statement of fact. It in no way enjoins us to punish the 
children for their fathers’ crimes; it merely tells us, what 
indeed is plain to every thinking man, that God has been 
pleased so to constitute the universe. As well might it be 
contended that because the poor are never to cease from the 
land human law ought to provide for a perpetuity of 
pauperism. There have been times when even that pro. 
position had its advocates. 


‘‘ God cannot love, says Blunt, with tearful eyes, 
The wretch he starves, and piously denies. 
But the good bishop, with a meeker air, 
Admits, and leaves them, Providence’s care.” 


But it is enough for human justice to inflict punishments the 
effects of which she can calculate and the equity of which 
she can explain. The inequality of human conditions, 
the mysterious chain of cause and effect, which half man. 
kind worships under the name of fate,—these are laws, 
written indeed by the Creator on the history of our race, but 
whose justification He has not revealed, and which man must 
comprehend before he presumes to apply. Forfeiture of goods 
is in fact a relic of the old vindictive theory of punishment, 
It is founded on precisely the same principle as that which 
made disembowelling part of the penalty of treason and 
which still lingers in the popular phrase ‘‘ Hanging is too 
good for him.” By the old German law the family of a 
traitor was exterminated, and the law by which the children’s 
lives were spared expressiy declared that this was due to the 
particular bounty of the Emperor, and that the forfeiture of 
property was to be maintained, so that they might “languish 
in continual indigence, and find their punishment in living 
and their relief in dying.” They who think that the sins 
of the fathers should be visited on the children will doubt- 
less be edified by the exemplary piety of our Teutonic 
kinsmen. 

But forfeiture as a punishment for crime is not merely 
open to the fatal objection that it is unjust, it has no tendency 
to effect either of the ends for which punishment is inflicted. 
It is a punishment which can only operate as a deterrent on 
the minds of what are called ‘‘ substantial men.” But these 
are not the persons who commit crimes against property, 
unless, indeed, in the few cases in which they have indulged 
the habit of cupidity, until it has become uncontrollable and 
is therefore palliated by the weakness of this generation 
under the name of kleptomania. But such a tendency to theft 
as this is by its definition not to be checked by punishment, 
and crimes of violence are committed either in the heat of the 
moment or else under the influence of some one of those over- 
mastering passions before which all bonds, human or divine, 
will break like tow. The only exceptions to this rule which 
occur to us, the only crimes which rich men commit deliber- 
ately, and from which they might be deterred by the dread of 
leaving their families destitute, are treason and duelling. The 
last is, we trust, practically extinct in this country, and the 
former is committed commonly so very deliberately that there 
is not the smallest difficulty in baffling the law altogether. 
Mr. Smith O’Brien not only preserved his property for 
his family while he was under a conviction for treason, 
but so arranged matters that after his pardon the Court 
of Chancery compelled his reluctant trustees to give it 
him back again. It is true that the forfeiture of 
lands dates from the commission of the offence, but it 
is just as easy to convey away your property before per- 
petrating a premeditated crime as between the perpetra- 
tion and conviction. So far as the law avoids bond fide 
sales, it only perpetrates a fresh injustice, for it de- 
prives the innocent buyer of that for which he has paid 
value without returning him his purchase-money. Wi 
exquisite humour Mr. Justice Blackstone said that this injus- 


who was dishonest enough to sell what he knew he had for- 
feited. In the case of goods, on the other hand, the forfeiture 
dates from the conviction, and though a merely fictitious 
transfer is of course of no avail, for the property really is still 
the convict’s, yet the Crown can never in fact prove the transfer 
to be fictitious. 

Asa means of reformation forfeiture is still more ineffica- 
cious. It in fact comes to this, that when a man has com- 
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mitted one crime, the law takes care, by reducing him to 
abject poverty, that he shall have every inducement to commit 
another. Convict a well-to-do man of shooting with intent 
to murder, deprive him of his last sixpence, and then when 
he comes out of prison, unable to dig and ashamed to beg, 
what can he do but thieve? It will doubtless smooth his road 
to so desirable a consummation that his wife and children, 
reduced to beggary, will probably be thieves already. A 
delicious example of the working of the great moral law of 
“ yisiting the children for the sins of their parents !” 

Nevertheless it is not to be regretted that Mr. Forster’s 
Bill will be revised in Committee, or superseded by one 
from the Attorney-General. Simplicity is a great merit 
in law, but this Bill is rather too simple. It merely 
enacts that henceforth “no conviction of felony shall 
cause a forfeiture of lands or goods.” Now it certainly is 
not desirable that a convict, whether in prison or with a 
ticket-of-leave, should be a man of fortune. There is reason 
in the argument of those who would have a conviction pro- 
duce civil death, and propose that the property should pass 
at once to the family of the criminal. But suppose that he 
has made a will, is the property to go to the devisee or heir- 
at-law, to the legatees or next of kin? This perhaps is of 
little importance ; but the question again arises,—what is the 
wealthy criminal to do when his sentence has expired? On the 
whole, it seems to be sufficient that the family should enjoy the 
income of the convict’s property during the continuance of his 
sentence. It is a punishment toa man to be made even for a 
time dependent on those who are naturally dependent on him, 
and if the law gave the income to the family the convict would 
-, get only the surplus that remained after their wants 

ad been supplied. But whatever may be the anomaly of 

leaving a criminal in the possession of money, it is at least 
certain that the forfeiture is in most cases eluded without 
difficulty. Redpath is said to be living in Australia in 
luxury, the law of forfeiture notwithstanding. 

The name of Redpath suggests the main emendation which in 
some form or another Mr. Forster’s Bill needs, for if Redpath 
has money it is unquestionably the produce of his crimes. No 
doubt if the forfeiture of property to the Crown were abolished 
those whom the criminal had injured might recover their pro- 
perty in a civil action; but it would, we imagine, be necessary 
that each of them should first convict him of the specific 
felony by which he inflicted the loss on them. This rule 
should be abrogated at least in all cases where the cri- 
minal has been convicted of a crime; cr, in other words, 
when he is convicted of having robbed A, not only 
should A be able to sue him, but B, C, and D, whom he 
has robbed also, Again, in some cases, as in that of a re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, you may be quite sure that the goods 
are stolen, but may be quite unable to say whose they 
are. But it would be monstrous that either the convict 
or his family should be permitted to retain them. On the 
whole, we think, the Commons came to a4 right conclusion. 
The present law is unequal, unjust, and inefficacious, and it 
would be better to abolish forfeiture simply, as the Attorney- 
General admitted, than to maintain it unaltered. But there 
are some practical difficulties about simple abolition which 
discussion in Committee may enable the Government to 
obviate. We have a specific offer from Sir Roundell Palmer 
to introduce a bill, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly assures us that if he 
had remained in office the law would have been amended long 


ago. 





THE RECRUITING DIFFICULTY. 

HE alarm expressed in some quarters at the breakdown of 
the recruiting system is possibly a little exaggerated, 

but the difficulty is grave enough to call for the anxious at- 
tention of Parliament. A corcurrence of circumstances is 
producing a strain under which the existing scheme threatens, 
unless strengthened, to give way altogether, and it cannot be 
strengthened without the active co-operation of the Legisla- 
ture. In the first place the law reducing the term of enlist- 
ment from twenty-five to ten years comes into operation this 
year almost for the first time. That is to say, the relics of 
the great force raised in 1854 for the Crimean war can this 
year claim their discharge, and a very large portion of them 
will, it is known, enforce the claim. This drain, moreover, 
though exceptionally great this year, will be very large next 
year, and excessive in 1868, and will thenceforward every year 
deplete the ranks of at least ten per cent. of their strength. 
There is no chance or possibility of modifying this source 
of loss, and indeed very little reason for doing it, for 
the old officers and Guardsmen who now snathematize the 
“blunder” forget that had it not been committed they 





would have had no troops to command. The experiment 
was not made till the old rules had broken down. The class 
which enters the Army had in the progress of enlightenment 
begun to dread a service for life, and the alternatives were 
short service, conscription, or no army at all. Neither is 
there much chance of again reducing theterm. In an empire 
which covers the world soldiers who could claim their dis- 
charge in less than ten years would be perpetually on the 
ocean, no sooner be drilled, set up, and acclimatized, than 
they would be on their way home again, We must just 
accept the annoyance, if it is one, and reason from that as 
from all other inexorable data. Then, though we have had 
75,000 men in India ever since 1858, the full weight of that 
terrible drain upon our strength has only just begun to be 
felt. Soldiers do not die any quicker in India now than they 
did five years ago, nor invalid in greater numbers, but the 
dislike of that enormous “station,” a dislike quite universal 
with the men, has only had time to penetrate to the 
recruiting fields, where it exercises a most disastrous 
effect. Service was formerly understood to mean service 
for England and the colonies, and to the agricultural mind 
the ‘* Colonies” are not tropical, are places with few people, 
a good climate, plenty of beef, and some adventure. - Now 
service includes one year in two in “ Injee,” and ‘Injee” 
is the expression for every variety of military horror, ennui, 
heat, overmarching, and exile, all compressed into a word. So 
serious is this particular difficulty that it may resist the temp- 
tations of pay, and if it does the Government will be com- 
pelled to consider whether if the Sikhs or the people of Oude 
cannot be conciliated,—say by an exemption from the land- 
tax, on condition of military service—we may not be driven to- 
employ coloured mercenaries, Arabs, as the Nizam does, or 
Abyssinians, as the old Emperors did. Just at the moment 
when these two difficulties are pressing hardest, and pressing 
together, comes a demand from America for unskilled labour 
at wages beyond all European precedent. It is quite true 
that the people who emigrate, especially from Ireland, 
are by no means the kind of men who fill armies, 
either there or here; but every man who departs makes. 
room for some one else to labour in civil life. Patrick 
Sheehan, aged forty, with wife and children, would not enlist 
if he stayed in Ireland, but Sheehan’s departure gives a new 
chance to Hagan, who would have taken the shilling. Add 
to these causes very great internal prosperity, making work 
plentiful, a gradual increase in the rate of wages, a habit of 
emigration towards the towns making some ‘“‘ good”’ recruit- 
ing districts worthless, a spread of education which disinclines 
men for all careers without ‘‘ chances,”—an operation going 
on everywhere,—and the failure of supply is not very hard to 
be understood. The Army now wants 15,000 men a year merely 
to make up the number discharged, or say, at the very least, 
20,000 altogether, and last year all England did not contribute 
4,000. If Ireland and Scotland fell off in the same propor- 
tion, as they very easily might, the entire machinery would 
come to a stop, and Great Britain find herself reduced to the 
two alternatives, the surrender of India or a conscription 
for a service generally out of Europe—a device never yet at- 
tempted since Rome perished. 

Fortunately it has not come to that yet, and to judge by the 
analogy of the Navy it probably never will come, for long 
before it has arrived the conditions of service will be altered. 
Already Government and the public are agreed that the at- 
tractions to recruits must be increased, apd the only argument 
is as to the method and degree. The plan which finds most 
favour is to pay men in a different way, and bya different 
scheme of gradations. At present the soldier has so much a 
day, and heavy stoppages, which, as he expected the cash, 
strike him with a sense of unfairness. This is not altogether 
stupidity, the recruiting-sergeant forgetting to mention those 
stoppages with a frequency much more creditable to his shrewd- 
ness than his love of veracity. It is suggested therefore to 
tell the truth, and offer the men so much a week, ‘ with 
everything found, and no charge for washing.” Judging 
from household analogies, that form may be more acceptable, 
but the pay will have to beinereased. A recruit might take 
10/. a year and everything found, but twopence a day, which 
is all he now retains, certainly will not tempt him. Then 
it is proposed, and this is the Times’ pet scheme, to increase 
the pay with length of service, as in every other trade. This 
proposal seems decidedly sensible, for the older the soldier up 
to forty-five the better skilled and more obedient he is, and he 
ought to be paid higher for his superior work. But this also 
requires more money, and we warn Earl de Grey it will have 
no effect whatever on the 7,000 discharges which can be 
claimed every year in India. No pay he can offer will tempt 
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the average soldier to remain there, and the few who like the | Palmerston could tell a good story about an attempt to raise 4 


country are swept up by contractors, planters, surveyors, and, 
we greatly fear, fighting landowners, at rates with which no 
Government, not even one so profuse as that of India, can hope 
to compete. The only way to meet the Indian case will be by 
pension, that being the one immense advantage private firms 
cannot grant, and the pension will have to be a liberal oue. 
The War Office may meet that in part,—and great part,—by 
applying Mr. Gladstone’s idea of deferred annuities purchased 
by minute weekly payments to the ranks,—a temptation 
which has hardly any limit in force. That plan, moreover, 
while increasing the tendency to stay, would diminish the just 
objections to an army too well supplied with cash, which 
means an army ill-disciplined, profligate, and given to drink- 
ing. 

Measures of this kind will, we believe, if adopted in time, 
once more raise the popularity of the service, but others ought 
also to be attempted. These all cost money, much money, and 
though we are promised equivalent reductions, John Bull 
knows only too well what that promise is worth. Sir Hugh 
Rose, who with all his faults is one of the very best friends 
the common soldier ever had, is just now trying an experiment 
which increases pay very greatly without costing the State a 
shilling. He allows the men who choose it to make certain 
articles needed for the service, paying say half the ordi- 
nary rates. All that is earned is direct gain to the 
soldier, while the State pays less than before, and receives 
much better work. Could not that be extended into a 
system, or will the resistance of those who profit by 
contracts nominally competitive be too strong? Then the 
Navy is fed from gigantic ‘‘ schools,” which are found to fill 
ws core because to get rid of hulking lads of fourteen is a real 
relief to poor parents. Suppose the artillery, engineers, and 
cavalry were filled from similar schools, each lad going 
through an apprenticeship of three years, to be followed by 
the usual enlistment. The cavalry would ride a great deal 
better, that is certain, while the profession adopted so young 
would probably be clung to through life. That was the most 
successful of all the naval reforms, and seems at least as appli- 
cable to the Army. Finally, is it impossible by stricter 
internal discipline, by amusement, and by a steady resolve to 
put down drunkenness at any hazard, to make of a barrack a 
place which a decent artizan can enter as readily as any other 
great depét of labour? At present, while we are com- 
plaining that the Army is ill-supplied, the recruiting officer 
is compelled to except all men in England over so many years 
old, all men of imperfect physique, all men who can earn the 
wages of skilled labour, all unskilled men not content with 
twopence a day pocket-money, all men who revolt at the 
idea of being flogged, and all persons with tastes and habits of 
respectability. Suppose while enlarging the money limit, the 
War Office tries to remove some of the remaining barriers, or, 
if it can rise to that revolutionary height, offers the men a few 
of the honours which cost nothing, but which bring unpaid 
officers so freely into the field. 








COUNTY CAPITALS. 

E do not suppose that many persons not Yorkshiremen read 

the odd little debate in the Lords on Monday which ended 

in the defeat of the Government, but it had an interest of its own. 
It was an episode in a curious social contest which has raged for 
some years in Yorkshire, and which is raging every day in half the 
counties of England. The conflict, seldom recorded, but always 
perceptible, arises from the struggle of the great employers of 
labour to assert their social equality with the great owners of land. 
Their political equality they have asserted, have in some places 
acquired even too great a superiority, the power of property being 
in reality with them rather than with their rivals. The man who 
pays thirty thousand a year in wages is not, of course, as rich as 
the proprietor with thirty thousand a year; but he has just as 
much of “ property influence” over a rather greater number of 
people. On imperial questions the manufacturer holds his own, 
not to say more than his own, and naturally seeks to assert him- 
self as successfully in all matters of social import. Naturally also 
under the English system his mode of self-assertion, of registering, 
as it were, his new position, is by a struggle for ‘‘ county influence,” 
weight on the Bench, a consultative voice, if possible a governing 
voice, on all questions in which ‘ the county ” is or is supposed to 
be deeply interested, highway acts, prison management, selection 
of assize towns, payment of Catholic Chaplains, and in many 
places the severe or lenient working of the game laws. In 
most counties the manufacturer has as yet not been very 


successful professional man to the Hampshire bench, which broke 
| Gown chiefly because he was a professional man. Tradition jg 
| completely on the side of the landowner, the really great magnates 
support him by preference, the conservative class is more united 
than the invading one, and the new men are not always thoroughly 
trained to the work. When they are they are apt to win for 
themselves individually, rather than to break down the old barrier for 
friends less efficient or less lucky. As a rule, the lords of the 
though frequently defeated in Parliament, are pretty completely 
masters in the counties, and in some places guard their power with 





an exclusive jealousy which excites no little ill-will, resisting 
every attempt at what they call ‘‘ centralization,” 7. e., the dimi- 
nution of their authority in favour of that of the nation, with a 
bigoted pertinacity which is very seldom defeated. 

In the West Riding, however, the influence of the landowners, 
though perhaps still in the ascendant, is by no means so great, 
So large and so numerous are the mills, so well educated is the 
class which creates them, so enormous and so visible is the deposit 
of wealth which trade has left and is leaving on the soil, 
that the ‘‘ tradesmen,” as with true Yorkshire pride they 
are apt to call themselves—being about as much tradesmen 
as the Peers who deal in slate, iron, brickfields, and mineg 
are tradesmen—have fought their way to a very fair de. 
gree of social equality. Backed by the populations of the 
towns, they are inclined to have that equality recognized, and years 
ago chose as their cheval de bataille, their test of strength, the 
selection of a new capital for the Riding. The first point was to 
secure the condemnation of York as the fitting assize town, but the 
first effort for this end, made forty years ago, failed. The respect- 
able old city had very few arguments to produce in its own favour, 
being too distant from the centres of activity in the Riding, with- 
out any particular advantage in the way of buildings, with a com- 
paratively small population, and few attractions beyond its Minster, 
The country gentlemen, however, who then filled the Bench almost 
exclusively were accustomed to go to York, they and their fathers 
had always looked upon it as the “‘ Northern capital,” they knew 
the people and the inns, and their way about, and they did not 
want any change. ‘Ihey reported in favour of York uncon- 
ditionally. The agitation, however, continued, and though 
the majority of magistrates were still against any change 
the Government, pressed “by the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes,” at last resolved that the assizes should be 
extended to some point nearer the great seats of activity and 
therefore of crime. This settled, it remained to decide on the 
new capital, and on this the two “interests” openly split. The 
manufacturers were determined the assize should be held at 
Leeds, and the landowners that it should be held at Wakefield. 
The argument the latter brought forward in Parliament was that 
Wakefield was the “capital” of the West Riding,—a petitio prin- 
cipii—that the gaol was already there, and that any other selection 
would cost the county hundreds a year in the removal of prisoners; 
but their real ground of opinion as expressed at county meetings 
was a very different one. ‘They did not want to be forced to go 
to a nasty black manvfacturing town, where they met all kinds of 
people they did not want to meet, where manufacturers were com- 
pletely in the ascendant, where Mr. Baines could make them ridicu- 
lous every day before thousands of Yorkshire readers, where they 
knew very few people, and where a great body of workmen might 
some day or other hoot them for an unpopular decision. So strong 
was in some quarters this distaste for Leeds, that the more bigoted 
landowners spoke as if they were Bedouins, actually afraid to enter 
a walled city, lest it should have some mystic charm to deprive them 
of their freedom. One thought justice would suffer greatly from the 
mental obfuscation produced by the thick canopy of smoke which 
is still allowed to hang over Leeds, and another said openly that if 
magistrates were deprived of their country rides even for two days 
at a time the accused would be the victims. Government, how- 
ever, pressed by the manufacturing and mercantile interests, accord- 
ing to Earl de Grey, or by the Leeds Mercury, according to Lord 
Faversham, or by considerations of sound general policy, as we are 
inclined to believe, expressed an opinion in favour of Leeds, a vote 
in the House of Commons supported that view, and Leeds was at 
last selected. Great was the gratulation among the townsmen, 
and considerable the satisfaction of the ‘‘tradesmen” of the Riding; 
but the “gentry” were not yet defeated. Beaten in the Privy Coun- 
cil and the Commons, they fell back on their natural allies the Peers, 
the social screw was put on every Yorkshireman with a title, the 
Peers, who are generally content with sending from five to fifteen 
representatives to perform their functions, voted to the number of 





successful in his efforts, in some he has utterly failed. Lord 


134, and an address praying Her Majesty to reconsider her Privy 
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Council’s decision was carried by 80 to 54. Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt, fortified by the victory, promises a similar motion in the 
Commons, aud as the country gentry will support him there is 
every chance that Wakefield, despite its want of accommodation, 
may become the assize town after all, and the manufacturers have 
to register one more county defeat. 

from the social contest, the arguments openly used 
on both sides seem to us almost equally balanced. If Wake- 
field has no courts Leeds has no gaol, and if Wakefield has a 
smaller ‘‘ mob,” it has also a much less active and vigorous 
public opinion. England is not yet reduced to the condition 
of the Western States, where the capital is always in a village, 
lest the Legislature should be overawed. But there is one 
argument which has not been employed, and which seems to 
us to tell strongly in favour of the Privy Council’s decision. All 
over England, and more especially north of the Humber, new and 
great cities are gradually rising up, growing wealthy, drawing 
to themselves vast aggregations of people. As a rule they grow up 
of themselves, ill-built, ill-drained, ill-governed, with nothing great 
about them except their size, and nothing beautiful at all. The 
rich find life intolerable in them, and fly on the first day they can 
to the outskirts, while the poor swelter on amidst sights and sounds 
and stenches fatal to any progress in civilization. Life is possible 
in a square hovel with black walls opposite its windows, black 
gutters in front of the door, and a black canopy overhead; but 
civilization needs some aid from light, and form, and colour. 
Everything which tends in such places to increase municipal feel- 
ing, to give the citizens a pride in their town, to tempt them or 
shame them into good drainage, and open streets, and even pave- 
ment, into respect for the purity of their streams, and care for the 
colour of their gutters, into building as if architecture had an 
object other than protection from the weather, is a direct and posi- 
tive good. The establishment of an episcopate, the transfer of the 
assizes, the erection of public buildings, all tend to transform 
places like Leeds,—which is better than most of them, 
having a certain dingy stateliness of its own,—from mere 
collections of houses into cities, places with real municipal life, 
in which refinement can be cultivated as well as industry, in which 
the rich, in short, will consent to live as they do in the bright, 
many-coloured, civilized cities of Italy and France. If the assizes 
-are transferred to Leeds the “ gentry,” instead of studiously avoid- 
ing the centre of Yorkshire activity, must visit it, will before long 
catch the habit of visiting it, and will consciously or unconsciously 
‘stir up the ruling citizens to seek a somewhat higher ideal. It 
may be said that the occasional presence of fifty or sixty gentle- 
men of no municipal influence, even though two or three are judges 
and four or five are Peers, can have no such result, nor could it by 
itself. But status affects the tone of cities just as much as the tone 
of individuals, and the change registers the right of Leeds to a new 
and higher status. It is a patent of precedence, and the gift will, we 
believe, be followed, as in individuals, by an effort at a higher 
mode of living very beneficial to Leeds. The municipality will 
do more, individuals will do more, corporations will do more 
for the “ capital of the West Riding” than for the same place as 
4 manufacturing borough, and it is essential that more should be 
done. Nearly half our population now lives in great cities which, 
compared with the cities of the Continent, are styes, and every- 
thing which can develop their self-respect, increase their pride in 
their habitations, give them the sense of an aggregate political 
status which it is as incumbent on them to maintain as to maintain 
their personal position, inspire for their cities the feeling the 
gentry express for their counties, ought to be carefully encouraged. 
If social status is not a delusion Leeds is right in trying to be 
the assize town, Government right in acknowledging that she has 
earned her claim to official acknowledgment as the chief place of 
the West Riding. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

E ghostly genius of Hawthorne is a great loss to the American 

people. He has been called a mystic, which he was not,—and 
a psychological dreamer, which he was in very slight degree. He 
was really the ghost of New England,—we do not mean the “ spirit,” 
nor the ‘‘ phantom,” but the ghost in the older sense in which 
that term is used as the thin, rarified essence which is to be found 
Somewhere behind the physical organization,—embodied, indeed, 
and not by any means in a shadowy or diminutive earthly taber- 
nacle, but yet only half embodied in it, endowed with a certain 
painful sense of the gulf between his nature and its organization, 
always recognizing the gulf, always trying to bridge it over, 
and always more or less unsuccessful in the attempt. His 
Writings are not exactly spiritual writings, for there is no 





dominating spirit in them. They are ghostly writings. He 
was, to our minds, a sort of sign to New England of the 
divorce that has been going on there (and not less perhaps in old 
England) between its people’s spiritual and earthly nature, and of 
the impotence which they will soon feel, if they are to be 

absorbed more and more in that shrewd hard earthly sense which 

is one of their most striking characteristics, in communicating even 

with the ghost of their former self. Hawthorne, with all his shy- 

ness, and tenderness, and literary reticence, shows very distinct traces 
also of understanding well the cold, curious, and shrewd spirit which 
besets the Yankees even more than other commercial peoples. His 
heroes have usually not a little of this hardness in them. Coverdale, 
for instance, in the “ Blithedale; Romance,” confesses that ‘that cold 
tendency between instinct and intellect which made me pry with a 
speculative interest into people's passions and impulses appeared to 
have gone far towards unhumanizing my heart.” Holgrave, in the 
“ House of the Seven Gables,” is one of the same class of shrewd, 
cold, curious heroes. Indeed there are few of the tales without a cha- 
racter of this type. But though Hawthorne had a deep sympathy 
with the practical as well as the literary genius of New England, it is 
always in a far-removed and ghostly kind of way, as though he were 
stricken by some spell which half-paralyzed him from communi- 

cating with the life around him, as though he saw it only by a re- 
flected light. His spirit haunted rather than ruled his body ; his 
body hampered his spirit. Yet his external career was not only not 
romantic, but identified with all the dullest routine of commercial 
duties. That a man who consciously ¢elegraphed, as it were, with 
the world, transmitting meagre messages through his material or- 
ganization, should have been first a Custom-house officer in Massa- 
chusetts, and then the Consul in Liverpool, brings out into the 
strongest possible relief the curiously representative character in 
which he stood to New England as its literary or intellectual ghost. 
There is nothing more ghostly in his writings than his account, in 
his recent book, of the Consulship in Liverpool,—how he began by 
trying to communicate frankly with his fellow-countrymen, how 
he found the task more and more difficult, and gradually drew back 
into the twilight of his reserve, how he shrewdly and some- 
what coldly watched “ the dim shadows as they go and come,” 
speculated idly on their fate, and all the time discharged the re- 
gular routine of Consular business, witnessing the usual depositions, 
giving captains to captainless crews, affording costive advice or assist- 
ance to Yankees when in need of a friend, listening to them when 
they were only anxious to offer, not ask, assistance, and generally 
observing them from that distant and speculative outpost whence 
all common things looked strange. 

Hawthorne, who was a delicate ¢ritic of himself, was well aware 
of the shadowy character of his own genius, though not aware 
that precisely here lay its curious and thrilling power. In the 
preface to ‘* Twice-Told Tales” he tells us frankly, “ The book, if 
you would see anything in it, requires to be read in the clear 
brown twilight atmosphere in which it was written; if opened in 
the sunshine, it is apt to look exceedingly like a volume of blank 
pages.” And then he adds, coming still nearer to the 
mark, “They are not the talk of a secluded man with 
his own mind and heart, but his attempts, and very im- 
perfectly successful ones, to open an intercourse with the 
world.” That is, he thinks, the secret of his weakness, but it is 
also the secret of his power. He carries with him always the air 
of trying to manifest himself; and the words come faintly, not like 
whispers, so much as like sounds lost in the distance they have 
traversed. A common reader of Mr. Hawthorne would say that 
he took a pleasure in mystifying his readers, or weaving cobweb 
threads not to bind their curiosity, but to startle and chill them, so 
gravely does he tell you in many of his tales that he could not quite 
make out the details of a fictitious conversation, and that he can 
only at best hint its purport. For instance, in ‘‘ Transformation,” 
he says of his heroine and her tempter, ‘“‘Owing to this moral 
estrangement, this chill remoteness of their position, there have 
come to us but a few vague whisperings of what passed in 
Miriam’s interview that afternoon with the sinister personage 
who had dogged her footsteps ever since her visit to the 
catacomb. In weaving these mystic utterances into a continuous 
scene, we undertake a task resembling in its perplexity that of 
gathering up and piecing together the fragments of a letter which 
has been torn and scattered to the winds. Many words of deep 
significance,—many sentences, and these probably the most im- 
portant ones,—have flown too far on the winged breeze to be 
recovered.” ‘This is a favourite device of Mr. Hawthorne's, and 
does not, we think, proceed from the wish to mystify, so much as 
from the refusal of his own imagination so to embody his own 
conception as to make it clearly conceivable to the mind of his 
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readers. He had a clear conception of his own design, and a con- 
ception, too, of the world for which he was writing, and was ever 
afraid of not conveying his own conception, but some other dis- 
tinct from it and inconsistent with it, to the world, if he ex- 
pressed it in his own way. He felt that he could not re- 
produce in others his own idea, but should only succeed in spoil- 
ing the effect he had already, by great labour, produced. He had 
manifested himself partially, but the next stroke, if he made it at 
all, would spoil everything, mistranslate him, and reverse the im- 
pression he hoped to produce. It was the timidity of an artist who 
felt that he had, as it were, to translate all his symbols from a 
language he knew thoroughly into one he knew less perfectly, but 
still so perfectly as to be nervously sensible to the slightest fault. 
It was a process like that which the wild artist Blake describes 
as his conversation with the ghost of Voltaire, though without its 
certainty of suecess. When the shrewd English barrister asked 
whether Voltaire spoke in English, Blake replied, “The impres- 
sion on my mind was English of course, but I have no doubt that 
he touched the keys French.” Hawthorne's communication with 
others was a continual process of this kind. The keys of his 
genius were touched distinctly, but there was a liability to failure 
in rendering these touches into the common tongue s0 
that others would understand them. And sometimes, like 
a ghost that moves its lips but cannot be heard, he simply 
acquiesced in the incapacity, only using expressive gestures 
and vague beckonings to indicate generally a subject for awe or 
fear. From a similar cause Hawthorne was continually expressing 
his regret that his native country has as yet no Past, and he seems 
always to have been endeavouring to supply the want by peopling 
his pictures of life with shadowy presences, which give them some 
of the eerie effect of a haunted house or a medieval castle. We 
doubt much, however, whether it was really a Past after which he 
yearned. When he laid his scene in Italy or wrote about England 
he certainly made little or no use of their Past in his art, and, we 
imagine, that all he really craved for was that interposing film of 
thought between himself and the scene or characters he was 
delineating, which spared his isolated imagination the necessity of 
trying to paint in the exact style of the people he was addressing. 
He wanted an apparent excuse for the far-off and distant tone of 
thought and feeling which was most natural to him. 

And when we turn from the manner to the thoughts of this 
weird New England genius, we find the subjects on which Haw- 
thorne tries to ‘“‘open intercourse” with the world are just the 
subjects on which the ghost of New England would like to con- 
verse with New England,—the workings of guilt, remorse, and 
shame in the old Puritan times, as in the ‘“ Scarlet Letter ;’ the 
morbid thirst to discover and to sin the unpardonable sin, as in the 
very striking little fragment called ‘‘ Ethan Brand,” which we 
have always regretted keenly that Hawthorne never completed ; 
the eternal solitude of every individual spirit, and the terror with 
which people realize that solitude, if they ever do completely 
realize it, as in the extraordinary tale of the awe inspired by a 
mild and even tender-hearted man, who has made a vow which 
puts a black veil for ever between his face and that of all other 
human beings, and called the “ Minister’s Black Veil ;""—the mode 
in which sin may develop the intellect treated imaginatively 
both in ‘ Ethan Brand,” and at greater length and with 
even more power in “ Transformation ;’"—the mysterious links 
between the flesh and the spirit, the physical and the spiri- 
tual nature, a subject on which all original New England writers 
have displayed a singular and almost morbid interest, and which 
Hawthorne has touched more or less in very many of his tales, 
especially in the strange and lurid fancy called ‘“ Rappacini’s 





Daughter,” where Hawthorne conceives a girl acecustomed by her | 
father’s chemical skill to the use of the most deadly poisons, whose 
beauty of mind and body is equal and perfect, but who, like | 
deadly nightshade or the beautiful purple flowers whose fragrance 
she inhales, breathes out a poison which destroys every insect that 
floats near her mouth, shudders at her own malign influence | 
on everything she touches, and gives rise of course to the most 
deadly conflict of emotions in those who love her ;—these, and sub- | 
jects like these, indigenous in a mind steeped in the metaphysical | 
and moral lore of New England, endowed with much of the cold | 
simplicity of the Puritan nature, and yet insulated from the world 
for which he wished to write, and too shy to press into it,’are the | 
favourite themes of Hawthorne's brooding and shadowy moods. 
His power over his readers arises from much the same cause as | 
that of his own fanciful creation,—the minister who wore the black | 
veil as a symbol of the veil which is on all hearts, and who startled 
men less because he was hidden from their view than because he made 


them aware of their own solitule. “Why do you tremble at me | 


alone ?” says the mild old man on his deathbed, from beneath hig 
black veil, and with the glimmering smile on his half-hidden lips 

‘‘ tremble also at each other? Have men avoided me, and women 
shown no pity, and children screamed and fled only from my black 
veil? What but the mystery which it obscurely typifies has made 
this piece of crape so awful? When the friend shows his inmogt 
heart to his friend, the lover to his best beloved, when man does 
not vainly shrink from the eye of his Creator, loathsomely treasur. 
ing up the secret of his sin, then deem me a monster for the 
symbol beneath which I have lived and die! I look around me, 
and lo! on every visage a black veil!’ Hawthorne, with the 
pale melancholy smile that seems ever to be always on his lips, 
seems to speak from a somewhat similar solitude. Indeed we 
suspect the story was a kind of parable of his own experience, 
Edgar Poe, though by no means a poor critic, made one great 
blunder, when he said of Hawthorne, ‘he has not half the materia} 
for the exclusiveness of authorship that he has for its universality, 
He has the purest style, the finest taste, the most available scholar- 
ship, the most delicate humour, the most touching pathos, the most 
radiant imagination, the most consummate ingenuity, and with 
these varied good qualities he has done well as a mystic. But ig 
there any one of these qualities which should prevent his doing 
doubly well in a career of honest, upright, sensible, prehensible, 
and comprehensible literature? Let him mend his pen, get a bottle 
of visible ink, come out from the Old Manse, cut Mr. Alcott, hang 
(if possible) the editor of the Dial, and throw out of window to 
the pigs all his old numbers of the North American Review.” The 
difficulty did not lie in these sacrifices, but in the greater feat 
of escaping from himself, and could he have done so, of 
course he would as much have lost his imaginative spell as a 
ghost would do who really returned into the body. That pallid, 
tender, solitary, imaginative treatment of characteristics and 
problems which have lain, and still lie, very close to the heart of 
New England,—that power of exhibiting them lit up by the moon- 
light of a melancholy imagination,—that ghostly half appeal for 
sympathy, half offer of counsel on the diseases latent in the New 
England nature,—were no eccentricity, but of the essence of his 
literary power. What gave him that pure style, that fine taste, 
that delicate humour, that touching pathos, in a great degree even 
that radiant imagination and that consummate ingenuity, was the 
consciously separate and aloof life which he lived. Without it he 
might have been merely a shrewd, hard, sensible, conservative, 
success-worshipping, business-loving, Yankee democrat, like the’ 
intimate College friend Ex-President Pierce, whom he helped to 
raise to a somewhat ignominious term of power, and who was one 
of the mourners beside his death-bed. Hawthorne had power to 
h vunt such men as these because he had nursed many of their quali- 
ties, thoughts, and difficulties, in a ghostly solitude, and could so 
make them feel, as the poor folks said figuratively of themselves 
after communing with the veiled minister, that ‘‘ they had been with 
him behind the veil.” 








THE HERBERTS. 


DESCENDANT of the lady in question corrects a state- 

ment in our account of this family. It was not the 

Lord Jefferies, as Collins says, who married the daughter 

of the Earl of Pembroke, but his son, second and last 
Lord. 





THE SOMERSETS. 
HE Duke of Beaufort, the head of this splendid clan, whose 
name has for four centuries been synonymous with aristocracy, 
is the lineal representative of a branch of the Plantagenets, a branch 
which is in England termed “ base-born,” but in many countries 
would be only a branche cadette. He is the lineal male descendant 
of John of Gaunt, Shakespeare's ‘ John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
Lancaster,” heir of a house which, though the great Peer who is 
the stem of all English royalty only subsequently married its 
ancestress, was once legitimatized in the fullest manner by Act of 
Parliament, and only lost that position through a second taint of 
illegitimacy. 

The Somersets are the descendants of Charles Somerset, 
illegitimate son of Henry Beaufort—so called from a castle 
in Anjou—Duke of Somerset, grandson of John Beaufort, 
eldest illegitimate son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
by Catherine Swinford. Henry Beaufort was first cousin to 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of King Henry VII., so that Charles 
Somerset and the first of the Tudor Princes stood in the relation 
of second cousins. The Beauforts had been legitimatized in the 
15th of Richard II., and it would seem that this legitimatization 
extended originally to the succession to the Crown, for the words 
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in the Patent Roll, “‘excepta dignitate regali,” are an interlineation, 
probably inserted at the time that Henry IV. “ exemplified ” 
the grant in 1407, in which exemplification these } words 
appear The Beauforts had devoted their fortunes and lives to 
the Lancastrian cause, one Duke having fallen in battle and 
two on the scaffold, independently of other members of the 
family, during the course of the Wars of the Roses. Henry 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, was taken prisoner at the battle of 
{lexham, and executed April 3, 1463, leaving issue by Joan 
Hill or “de la Montaign” an only natural son, CHARLEs, who 
assumed the surname of Somersgt. The Tudor dynasty took good 
care of the fortunes of their ‘* base-born” cousin. In 1485 he was 
made a Privy Councillor, and was a Knight in the 2nd of Henry 
VIL., in which year he was made Constable of Helmsley Castle, in 
Yorkshire, and in the next year Admiral of the Fleet. In the 6th 
year of the reign he was sent with the Order of the Garter to the 
Emperor Maximilian. Ie was also himself made a Knight of the 
Garter and a Banneret, and Captain of the Guard July 17, 1496. 
In the 17th of Henry VII. he was sent Ambassador to the Emperor, 
and concluded two treaties, June 19 and June 20, 1502. He 
next made a great match with Elizabeth Herbert, daughter and 
heiress of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and Hunting- 
don, thus obtaining Ragland Castle and the largest part of 
the older Herbert inheritance. On this marriage he was created 
by patent of November 26, 1506, Baron Herbert of Rag- 
land, Chepstow, and Gower, and became as such Governor of 
Payne and Montgomery Castles. He was Lord Chamberlain 
to Henry VII., and continued in the same office by Henry VIII., 
who made him also one of his Privy Council. In 1513 he 
accompanied the latter King to France, and was present at the 
taking of Terouenne and Tournay, was created Lord Cham- 
berlain for life, and on the 1st of February, 1514, Earl of 
Worcester. He conducted the Princess Mary to France on her 
marriage with King Louis, was employed in negotiating the peace 
with that country, and in 1521 a peace between France and the 
Emperor Charles V. Le also sat on the trial of Edward Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham. He died April 15, 1526. He was twice 
married after the death of his first wife, and was succeeded by 
Henry, his son by his first marriage, and second Earl of Worcester. 
The second Earl played no conspicuous part in history, and died 
November 26, 1549. ‘he inquisition taken in Gloucestershire after 
his death shows that he died seized of the manors of Wolveston 
alias Woollaston, and grange of Woollaston, Modesgate, alias 
Maiolt, Brockwere, Alveston, Halleshall, and Hewelsfield, and 
82 messuages, 3 mills, 1,000 acres of ploughed land, 70 of 
meadow, 1,000 of pasture, 600 of wood, 500 of heath and turf, 
and 20/. 8s. rent in Brockwere, Wolveston, Almington, Alveston, 
Hewelsfield, and Modesgate, with the fisheries in the Wye called 
Plomwere, Ashwere, Ithelswere, and Walwere, the rectory of Wal- 
were, and advowsons and vicarage of the same, the manor of ‘Tidden- 
ham, and divers messuages, Jands, and tenements in Strote, Widden, 
Bisten, Bottesley, and Sudbury, all in the county of Gloucester. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son William, third Earl of 
Worcester, and a Knight of the Garter. His life was as uneventful 
as his father’s, the principal thing recorded of him being that 
he went to France in 1573 as the representative of Elizabeth 
at the christening of a daughter of Charles IX. He died February 
21, 1589, and by an inquisition taken at Cardiff he died possessed 
in the county of Glamorgan of the lordships and manor of Gower, 
Kilvey, and castle of the borough of Swansea, parcel of the manor 
of Gower, the demesne lands of the castle of Oystermouth, with the 
appurtenances in Clyn Forest, the manors of Wringston, Michelston, 
and the rectory of the church, half the manor of West Orchard, 
and the manor of Lancarman. He was succeeded by his only son 
Edward, fourth Earl of Worcester, who was sent Ambassador to 
James VI. of Scotland in 1591, to congratulate him on his marriage 
and safe return from Denmark; in the 48rd of Elizabeth was made 
Master of the Horse, and James I. continued him in the office, con- 
stituting him also one of the Commissioners for the Earl Marshal- 
ship. In the 13th James I. he exchanged the office of Master of the 
Horse for that of Lord Privy Seal, and two years afterwards had a 
new grant of that office, with a fee of 1,500/. per annum for life. He 
was also made a Knight of the Garter. He died at his house in 
the Strand, March 3, 1628. Sir Robert Naunton, of the Privy 
Council to Queen Elizabeth, and Secretary of State under James 
I., gives the following account of the Earl:—‘ My Lord of 
Woreester I have here put last, but not least, in the Queen's 
[Elizabeth] favour. He was of the ancient and noble blood of the 
Beauforts, and of her grandfather's line by the mother, which the 
Queen could never forget, especially when there was a concurrence 
of old blood with fidelity, a mixture which ever sorted with the 





Queen's nature. And though there might appear something in 
this House which might avert her grace, I mean contrariety or 
suspicion in religion, yet the Queen ever respected this House, 
principally this noble lord. In his youth (part thereof he 
spent before he came to reside at Court) he was a very fine 
gentleman, and the best horseman and tilter of the times. 
And when years had abated these exercises of honour, he 
grew then to be a faithful and profound counsellor. And as 
I have placed him last, so was he the last liver of all the 
servants of her favour.” This leaning towards the Roman 
Catholic faith no doubt was the cause why this family did 
not assume during the Tudor period the prominence their 
great possessions might have seemed to command. In the next two 
generations the heads of the House openly professed Romanist 
opinions. The fourth Earl married a daughter of Francis, Earl of 
Huntingdon, and had by her eight sons and seven daughters. The 
eldest son, William, Lord Herbert, died unmarried during his father's 
lifetime. Thomas, the third son, was one of those sent to Scot- 
land to announce the death of Queen Elizabeth, was made a Knight 
of the Bath by James, and on December 8, 1626, created Vis- 
count Somerset of Cashel, in Tipperary (an Irish peerage), but 
leaving only a daughter, who died unmarried, his title became ex- 
tinct. One of the Earl of Worcester’s daughters, Blanche, married 
Thomas, heir of Lord Arundell, of Wardour, and became celebrated 
in the Civil War for her defence of Wardour Castle against the Par- 
liamentary forces. Henry, the second but eldest surviving son, suc- 
ceeded as fifth Earl of Worcester. He was an avowed Roman 
Catholic, and a most determined Cavalier. His exertions in behalf 
of King Charles were enormous, and his sacrifices corresponded. 
Clarendon somewhat invidiously observes that he “ was generally 
reputed the greatest moneyed man of the kingdom, and pro- 
bably might not think it an untbrifty thing rather to 
disburse it for the King, who might be able to repay it, than to 
have it taken from him by the other party, which would be hardly 
questionable if they prevailed.” Somerset at any rate maintained 
his castle of Ragland for the King from 1642 to August 19, 1646, 
with a garrison of 800 men, without any contribution from other 
sources. He then surrendered on terms to Fairfax. But besides 
this his eldest son had raised and commanded a considerable 
army in South Wales and the adjoining English counties, which 
was an important branch of the Royal forces. The King made 
Ragland Castle his retreat for some time after the disastrous cam- 
paign of 1645, and there exists a volume professing to be dn 
account of a conference on religion between the King and 
Somerset during the former's stay at the castle. The Earl had 
been by letters patent, dated Oxford, November 2, 1642, created 
Marquis of Worcester, but the Long Parliament never recognized 
those titles given after the outbreak of the Civil War, and by them 
he was still called Harl. After the surrender of Ragland Castle to 
Fairfax it was entirely dismantled by order of the Parliament, 
and the timber adjoining it cut down and sold, the lead on the 
castle alone fetching 6,000/., and the timber of the roofing being 
sent to Bristol to rebuild the houses burnt during the sieges of 
that city. ‘The family estimated their losses in these dilapidations 
at 100,000/., besides about an equal sum advanced to the King. 
The income of the Somerset estate according to that year’s audit 
was 20,000/. perannum. Various grants were made by the Parlia- 
ment out of it, among others one of 1,680/. per annum to Oliver 
Cromwell and his heirs in March, 1648, 1,000/. per annum of which 
Cromwell at once offered towards the expenses of the war in 
Ireland. The Marquis himself, being committed to the formal 
custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, died in December, 
1646, and was succeeded as sixth Earl or second Marquis 
of Worcester by his son Edward, who had played a very 
conspicuous part during the first Civil War. 

Lord Clarendon, who was not well disposed towards the Somerseta, 
says that the King ‘committed South Wales to the charge 
of Lord Herbert, eldest son to the Marquis of Worcester, whom 
he made his Lieutenant-General, adding Monmouthshire to his 
commission. ‘There were, in the opinion of many, great objections 
against committing that employment to that noble Lord, whose 
person many men loved and very few hated. First he had no 
knowledge or experience in the martial profession,”—not an 
uncommon fault, however, in commanders on both sides in that 
war,—*“ then his religion, being of that sort of Catholics the people 
rendered odious by accusing it to be most Jesuited, men appre- 
hended would not only produce a greater brand upon the King of 
favouring papists and popery than he had been yet reproached with. 
This gave opportunity and excuse to many persons of property and 
great interest in those counties (between whom and that Lord's 
family there had been perpetual feuds and animosities ) to lessen 
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their zeal to the King’s cause out of jealousy of the other's 
religion. And those contestations had been lately improved with 
some sharpness by the Lord Herbert’s carriage towards the Lord 
Marquis of Hertford during the time of his residence there, when 
out of vanity t) magnify his own power he had not shewed that 
due regard to that of the other which he should have had. But, 
on the other hand, the necessity of disposing those parts, divided 
from the rest of the kingdon, under the command of some person 
of honour and interest was very visible.” Lord Herbert “was a man 
of more than ordinary affection and reverence to the person of the 
King, and one who, he was sure, would neither deceive nor betray 
him.” This Lord Herbert is generally considered to have been 
created Earl of Glamorgan and Baron Beaufort of Caldecote 
Castle on the 1st of April, 1644, and for the creation of these 
dignities there is now remaining in the Signet Office a bill under 
the Royal Sign Manual. Great doubt exists, however, whether any 
patent passed the Great Seal, but the title of Glamorgan is treated as 
existing in the Marquis by a patent of Charles [1., and has been 
occasionally assumed by his descendants on coffin-plates, &c. King 
‘Charles addressed several letters to him by the title of Earl of 
Glamorgan, and there is a most extraordinary commission, dated the 
same day, April 1, 1644, and addressed to ‘“‘ Edward Somerset, 
alias Plantagenet, Lord Herbert, Baron Beaufort of Caldecote, 
Grismond, Chepstow, Ragland, and Gower, Earl of Glamorgan,” 
giving him power to fill up certain blank patents of creation to 
every dignity, from a marquis to a baronet, with the promise of 
the Princess Elizabeth in marriage to his son Plantagenet, with a 
portion of 300,000/., and the title of Duke of Somerset to himself 
and his heirs male for ever. After the Restoration, in consequence 
of a motion made in the House of Lords to the effect that this 
patent was deemed ‘‘in prejudice to the Peers,” the Marquis of 
Worcester (23rd August, 1660) stated that a patent had been 
placed in his hands by the late King to create him Duke of 
Somerset, on certain conditions which had not been performed, 
and that he was ready to deliver it up; and accordingly, on the 
3rd of September following it is stated to have been given up. 
The commission referred to was secretly granted to Glamorgan 
by the King, without the knowledge of his representative in 
Ireland, Ormonde, or any of the Protestant members of his 
Council in either kingdom, and was for the purpose of concluding 
terms with the Catholic rebels much more favourable to them 
than any which Ormonde had the power or was disposed to grant, 
although the “ cessation” concluded by the latter in the King’s 
name in the preceding September had already created a most un- 
favourable impression in England, and alienated many of the 
Cavalier party. The commission appointed Glamorgan “ gene- 
ralissimo of three armies, English, Irish, and foreign, and admiral of 
a fleet at sea,” with the most unreserved powers over all subordinate 
officers, and permission to address the King if any of the Royal orders 
contravened his plans. After the Restoration, in a letter addressed to 
Clarendon, dated June 11, 1660, the Earl of Glamorgan (then 
Marquis of Worcester) explains the nature of the commission 
entrusted to him by the late King: —‘‘ My Lord Chancellor,” he 
says, “for His Majesty’s better information, through your favour, 
and by the channel of your Lordship’s understanding things rightly, 
give me leave to, acquaint you with one chief key wherewith to 
open the secret passages between his late Majesty and myself in 
order to his service, which was no other than a real exposing of 
myself to any expense or difficulty rather than his just design 
should not take place, or, in taking effect, that his honour should 
suffer. An effect, you may justly say, relishing more of a pas- 
sionate and blind affection to His Majesty’s service than of discre- 
tion and care of myself. This made me take a resolution that he 
should have seemed angry with me at my return out of Ireland, 
until I had brought him into a posture of power to own his com- 
mands, to make good his instructions, and to reward my faithful- 
ness and zeal therein. 

“Your Lordship may well wonder, and the King too, at the 
amplitude of my commission. But when you have understood the 
length of His Majesty’s design you will soon be satisfied that 
nothing less could have made me capable to effect it, being that 
one army of ten thousand men was to have come out of Ireland 
through North Wales ; another of a like number, at least, under 
my command-in-chief, to have expected my return in South Wales, 
which Sir Henry Gage was to have commanded as Lieutenant- 
General; and a third should have consisted of a matter of six 
thousand men, two thousand of which were to have been Liegois, 
commanded by Sir Francis Edmonds, two thousand Lorrainers, to 
have been commanded by Colonel Browne, and two thousand of 
such French, English, Scots, and Irish as could be drawn out of 


landed, by the Prince of Orange’s assistance, in the associated 
counties, and the Governor of Lynn, cousin-german to Major 
Bacon, major of my own regiment, was to have delivered the town 
unto them. 

“ The maintenance of this army of foreigners was to have come 
from the Pope and such Catholic princes as he should draw into it, 
having arranged to afford and procure 30,0001. a month, out of 
which the foreign army was first to be provided for, and the remainder 
to be divided among other armies. And for this purpose I had 
power to treat with the Pope and Catholic princes, with particular 
advantages promised to Catholics, for the quiet enjoying their re. 
ligion without the penalties which the statutes in force had power 
to inflict upon them. And my instructions for this purpose and 
my powers to treat and conclude thereupon were signed by the King 
under his pocket signet, with blanks for me to put in the names 
of Pope or princes, to the end the King might have a starting-hole 
to deny the having given me such commissions, if excepted against 
by his own subjects, leaving me, as it were, at stake who, for His 
Majesty’s sake, was willing to undergo it, trusting to his word alone, 

“Tn like manner did I not stick upon having this commission in. 
grossed, enrolled, or assented unto by his Council, nor indeed the 
seal to be put unto it im an ordinary manner, but as Mr. Endymion 
Porter and I could perform it with rollers and no screw-press. 

‘One thing I beseech your Lordship to observe, that though [ 
had power by it to erect a mint anywhere, and to dispose of His 
Majesty's revenues and delinquents’ estates, yet I never did either to 
the value of a farthing, notwithstanding my own necessities, 
acknowledging that the intention of those powers given me was to 
make use of them when the armies should be afoot, which design 
being broken by my commitment in Ireland, I made no use of 
those powers, and consequently repaying now whatever was disbursed 
by any for patents of honour, as now I am contented to do, it 
will evidently appear that nothing hath stuck to my fingers in 
order to benefit or self-interest, which I humbly submit to His 
Majesty’s princely consideration, aud the management of my 
concerns therein to your Lordship’s grave judgment, and to the care 
of me, which your Lordship was pleased to own, was recommended 
unto you by the late King, my most gracious master, of glorious 
memory.” 


GENERAL GRANT’S MOVEMENT.—TAXATION IN THE 
NORTH. 
[From our SprecraLt CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, June 4, 1564. 

ANOTHER week has passed without any engagement of sufficient 
importance, either in Virginia or in Georgia, for us to call it a 
battle. ‘There have been affairs or fights in which 20,000 men or 
so on each side took part ; but these were mere reconnaissances in 
force, or collisions produced by changes in position. It is worthy, 
however, of special note that in all of these affairs the insurgents 
have been driven from the field, and that Grant and Sherman have 
not yet been thwarted in any of their plans. ‘The superiority of 
our cavalry, not in numbers but in efficiency, which during the 
past year has been exemplified on more than one field, has during 
the present campaign been manifested in the most striking 
manner. When the war first broke out the rebels scouted our 
cavalry and boasted of theirs. They had reason. Compelled 
to travel on horseback by their long distances and their 
narrow execrable roads, they were most of them accustomed 
to the saddle as well as to fighting. We not only did 
not fight duels with bowie-knives and rifles, but we rode 
little, those of us excepted who could do so for pleasure. So 
we had no cavalry ; did not pretend to have any. But we found 
it necessary; and we went to work and made cavalry, before 
which now the Southern boasters go down horse and man if they 
venture upon a serious encounter. This they now do rarely, and 
then only as mounted carbineers, while our cavalry charge with 
the sabre. Last Saturday Lee’s whole cavalry force, under Fitz- 
Hugh Lee and Hampton, was driven pell-mell from the field 
at a place called Harvey's Store, leaving dead and wounded, by 
one division, Gregg’s, and one brigade, Torbett’s, with a loss to 
us of but 350 in killed and wounded. A like engagement 
occurred again on Tuesday with a like result, the rebel cavalry 
on this occasion being supported by a brigade of infantry. But 
I am led away from the course of the campaign. 

My letter of last week left Lee going into his works, his 
strongest, on the line of the South Anna, and Grant on the 
south side of the North Anna, the passage of which he had just 
forced. He accomplished the crossing with the less difficulty from 
having made it much higher up the stream than Lee expected from 








Flanders and Holland. And the six thousand were to have been 


his line of march. But this, as you will see, was not his only pur- 
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pose. His movement compelled Lee to strengthen his left. (Re- misrepresent and distort facts, they usually do so with some 
member the ewe my = aaa tan regard ° a semblance of truth and the risk of dis- 
Chesapeake Bay, an at Lee faces north-east. aving got covery. ‘This must be sheer ignorance. Why, the income- 
[Lee's army over the South Anna, and well into the works there, on tax received last year from a single district in the city 
Thursday, May 26, Grant, leaving only a strong skirmish line, of New York—and there are many districts—was more than 
suddenly recrosses the North Anna in the night and, thus putting | 2,000,000 “Gols. There are five _ in New York ab paid 
two rivers between him and his enemy, marches swiftly down the | together about 100,000/. income-tax last year; and there is one 
north bank of the North Anna and of the Pamunkey (formed by who will pay this year 250,000 dols., which is half of your 
the junction of the North and South Anna) with the constantly 100,000/. at once. And yet, large as are many of our fortunes 
broadening river covering his right flank, seizes on Friday morning here, and numerous as our men of large fortune,—having, say, 
a ford at Hanovertown, and before Friday night his whole army | more than 1,000,000 dols.,—our peculiar strength is not in these, 
js across the river within fifteen miles of Richmond upon Lee’s but in the vast number of men who have moderate fortunes, and 
right flank, and within twelve miles of White House, a base of the, so to speak, countless number who have comfortable incomes. 
supplies on the Pamunkey accessible to and defensible by gunboats. ‘The number of men in the Free States who have from 1,500 dols. 
Lee, surprised at this movement, which, as we learn from rebel sources, to 15,000 dols. a year to spend is proportionably very much greater 
he did not thoroughly discover until it was completed, pushed down than among any other people in the world; and those who have 
on his a line as amy 3 = r eae a 600 dols. a year “4 ga which all incomes are exempt from taxation) 
by Ewell’s corps an effor cut Grant off from te House. | areso numerous that, excluding immigrants, they may be said to con- 
Ewell attacked fiercely and fought well, but he met Hancock, and | stitute the bulk of the nation. Now these people ee be paying for 
he had to = up the — a — and with serious ~- 4 8 years past, upon their incomes alone, 3 per cent. those of them 
prisoners. is, except skirmishes and reconnaissances, is all that whose incomes are more than 600 dols. and less than 10,000 dols. 
has oo me a bap mane a a of re He aoe It is | = five per = those me them whose incomes are 10,000 dols. 
reported that FitzHug e, who has been so ly beaten twice | and more. is, in ition to taxes upon plate, and carriages, 
this week at Harvey's Store and at Cold Harbor, is taken prisoner. | and horses, and upon all manufactured articles, and upon licences, 
“Jeb” Stuart is killed, and now if FitzHugh Lee is in our hands | &c., &c.,—taxes that bring in from a single manufactory in New 
the insurgents have no cavalry officer of mark. A general engage- | England more than 1,000,000 dols. a year; and yet the Saturday 
ment may take place before Richmond at any hour; but Grant, | Review said just a month ago, and other London papers have said 
conscious of the strength of the works round the place, waits for | the like, that “ since the beginning of the war the people of the 
reinforcements which he will have in a few days to the number of | United States have scarcely felt the burden of taxation.” 
20,000 men who have seen service. Lee is strengthening himself in This is true in another sense than it was meant. They have 
like manner. In Georgia Sherman still advances, and Johnston | scarcely felt it, but they have borne it; and they can march on 
having ventured to attack his left wing, was repulsed. Sherman upon the road they have undertaken to travel with firm light step 
is now within less than twenty miles of Atalanta. under a yet heavier burden. ‘They know that it will, that it must, 
Themovement to diminish the importation of foreign luxuries is not | be heavier ; nay, they ask that it shall be. For excepting the few 
so successful as its instigators hoped, and perhaps expected, that it | rogues and sluggards aforesaid, the people, beside contributing 
would be. Of course it provokes attack and ridicule on your side | by the hundred thousand dollars and the million to supply 
of the water; that was to have been expected. It has its weak | the various needs created by the war (witness 1,250,000 dols. 
and its laughable points, and the Times and the Saturday Review | produced by the New York fair for the Sanitary Commission, and 
are welcome to all the fun they can get out of it. But the Times | 300,000 dols. by the fair at Brooklyn, a suburb of New York, 
slips, more suo, into its ridicule one statement by which it hopes | just across the East River), beside voluntary contributions all 
to keep up ill blood between your people and those of us who are | over the country at this date, the people are asking, almost 
not fighting for slavery. It says that one object attained by the | clamouring, for such a rate of taxation as shall make the revenue 
self-denial which the movers in this matter hope to bring about will | of the Government amply sufficient for all reasonable contingencies, 
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be “to starve the foreigner.” Now, it may be a low-bred Yankee | 
view of the subject, but I cannot help thinking that, in view of | 
occurrences not many years agone, it ill becomes an influential | 
British newspaper to intimate that Yankees wish, or are even 
willing, if they can help it, that foreigners should starve. 
The food which more than once has been sent from these | 
shores to starving British subjects was paid for out of Yankee 
pockets. It went from the men of the Free States. And | 
as to the occasion for the diminution of the use of foreign 
luxuries, think of this condition of things. We are conducting a 
wat which, for its vastness and its costliness, exceeds all other wars ; 
its needs compel us to use an inconvertible paper currency, and 
yet we are importing goods from abroad at such a rate that at the 
single port of New York the specie balance. against us, which has 
to be paid in gold sent out of the country, is, and has long been, 
more than 5,000,000 dols. a week. Now, the Yankee view of this 
matter may be as narrow as that of the other was low-bred ; but 
we think that in our present circumstances it would be well for us 
if we lived more plainly, and did not send gold out of the country 
at the rate of 260,000,000 dols. a year from the single port of 
New York. Whether a feminine Anti-Foreign-Luxury League 
and Covenant, or the imposition of absolutely prohibitory duties 
on silk, and wine, and lace, and such like, is the better, is a ques- 
tion ; but in some way we think that this excess of luxurious liv- 
ing should be stopped. 

Yet we have not come to this conclusion because we feel poor, | 
or doubt our ability to pay the interest on our war debt promptly | 
and without distress. We know, and have long known, what I | 
see by an article in the London Economist, the sharpest of you are 
beginning, after much puzzlement, to suspect, that as a nation | 
we are far away the richest people in the world; and we are 4 
because, as I wrote you a few weeks ago, we all work, and work 





It is apropos to what I have said about taxation to add that, 
although the bonds of the State of New York were not negotiated 
abroad (which I did not know when I mentioned this matter 

efore), and no foreigner was asked to buy them, and they are 
payable in “lawful money of the United States of America,” 
steps have been taken to insure the payment of the interest on 
them in gold, and it is proposed that pledges shall be exacted from 
candidates for the Legislature that they will vote for thus main- 
taining the honour of the State. A YANKEE. 








THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 
London, June 11, 1864. 


Sir,—Iin your reply of to-day to my letter which you published 
last week on the connection of the Irish convent schools with the 
Irish Board of Education, you rest the defence of that Board on 
facts which, however important, appear to me to leave my charges 
against it essentially untouched. We, the Irish Protestant 
Liberals, complain that in granting State aid to convent schools, the 
Board acted for twenty years against any fair construction of its 
own published rules. Your defence is that it acted with the 
express approbation of the present Earl of Derby. ‘This is no 
defence at all. Under the British constitution the consent of an 
official superior is no defence for illegal acts. It only proves that 
the Earl of Derby saw no objection to granting aid to the convent 
schools, and did not perceive that good faith towards Parliament 
and the nation demanded the publication of a new code of rules 
embodying the change. 

You state that the published reports of the Irish Education 


| Board made mention of the practice with regard to convent 


schools. ‘This is a partial defence, but very incomplete. Suppose 
an English member of Parliament, before the convent schools were 








profitably. And what is more, we pay our taxes promptly and formally recognized in the rules of the Board, to have had his 
willingly, the few rogues and sluggards, of whom we of course | attention called to the subject, might he not have fairly said, “I 
have some, excepted. Yet I have seen it stated within a month have not thought it necessary to read the annual reports, I have 
in London journals of high standing that “the income-tax has | read the rules, and they were all right; but I certainly never 
produced the ridiculous amount of 100,0001.” What do these | dreamt that in voting money for the purposes of the Board I was 
writers mean? Are they stark mad? For even if men desire to | voting money to be distributed in violation of those rules.” 
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You will not of course set up the defence that the rules had 
not the force of an Act of Parliament. We are discussing not strict 
law but honour and conscience. 

T confess it surprises me that such a man as the late Archbishop 
of Dublin could in any way sanction the conduct of hig colleagues 
on this subject. The fact is, however, that he worked at the 
Board with the single purpose of proving that Roman Catholic 
and Protestant children might be instructed together, not only in 
the usual branches of secular instruction, but in the elements of 
the Christian religion. He did not pay attention to the details of 
the Board’s administration, and when his colleagues abandoned 
the attempt to carry out that project he resigned.—Yours 
respectfully, Josepu Joun Murpuy. 


Hine Arts, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Turp Norice.] 

Tue imitative part of a painter’s art, especially a landscape 
painter’s, commonly passes for its entire and only scope. Let any 
portion of the earth’s surface be selected with more or less care, 
and let it, with what grows upon it, be so copied that the picture 
may be as nearly as possible an imitation of the original, and the 
painter’s work is done, his office discharged. Doubtless there are 
many pictures that do no more; doubtless, too, there are many 
persons who, whatever the picture, see no more in it, and value it 
only according to the quantum of literal imitation it possesses, 
whether the object be a flower or a button, a pair of woollen 
stockings or a man’s teeth. But this view leaves out of consider- 
ation the artist’s nobler office, which he shares with the poet, of 
interpreting nature. If mere imitation be the end and sole aim 
of the art, then the spectator is brought no nearer to the compre- 
hension of any poetic truth by the artist’s work than by looking 
at the original scene which suggested the work ; and all he has left 
to admire in a picture are the neatness and skill exhibited, with more 
or less of Chinese perfection in the execution. The higher duty 
of the artist and of the poet is to seize and present a meaning 
which is hidden from the ordinary observer, or only obscurely seen 
by him ; the truth and beauty of which are indeed clearly perceived 
when pointed out, but which needed the constructive power of a poet’s 
imagination for its original conception. It is scarcely necessary 
to guard against misconstruction by adding that great powers of 
imitation are as essential to enable an artist to perform this duty 
as unusual mastery over diction is to a poet; for, to repeat the 
phrase (which, however hackneyed, thoroughly expresses and defines 
the thing), it is interpretation that is wanted ; and this can only 
be by means and by language within the knowledge and compre- 
hension of the persons addressed. And an entirely fanciful method 
of representation is as useless in the one case as an arbitrary set of 
signs and symbols in substitution for some recognized language 
would be in the other. The modern school of accurate imitation, 
growing out of a disgust and deserved contempt for the gross 
conventionalism of a time now past, has too much neglected 
the poetic side of art. The practice of the school has been of 
immense corrective value, and perhapsits professors could scarcely 
have done so much and so well in their own direction if they had 
thought themselves only the pioneers to clear the path to an 
ulterior object. Their practice can nevertheless be only a tempo- 
rary phase in art, and already the want of something more is 
making itself felt. Among landscapes at this exhibition where the 
modern study of nature has been turned to true account in render- 
ing a thoroughly poetic conception, Mr. Mason's * Return from 
Ploughing” (253) stands pre-eminent. Over some rough and 
broken ground, which rises up against the settingsun, and casts a 
twilight shadow over the greater portion of the picture, the plough 
team winds its way homeward. ‘Two little girls, inexpressibly 
charming in action, fill their pitchers at a pond in preparation for 
the evening meal, and a flock of geese flittering like grey shadows 
across the common obey the hour and seek their accustomed 
shelter. On the left “ the west yet glimmers with some streaks 
of day,” and throws a parting glow on the westerly face 
of the homestead nestled snugly in the hollow beyond. It 
is a charming picture, full of thought, very suggestive, and 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the time. 
is very luminous, though pitched in a sober key. Surrounded 








by the sharply defined forms of its neighbours, the picture | admirable painting in his ‘ Massa” (569). 


Mr. T. Danby’s“ Escape” (534) isanother impressive picture, A row. 
boat carries over the heaving wavesa knot of fugitives, just escaped 
from their castle prison, whence the flash of lights is dimly seep 
and indicates the alarm sounded and quick pursuit intended. Hen 
again, the tone is low ; but there is no want of light in the evening 
glow overspreading the sky, and repeated in broken reflections op 
the water. A similar remark is applicable to Mr. J. R. Lee’s “ Out. 
side the City—storm approaching ” (60), in which the heavy stillness 
and gloom that precede the final rush of wind and burst of thunder 
in the approaching storm are feelingly and forcibly expressed, 'Thig 
picture and the one exhibited by the same artist at the British Ingtj- 
tution show that he has a lively sympathy for the solemn in nature, 
Brighter in tone and more delicately elaborated in point of detail, 
Mr. Davis's ‘‘ Thunder Cloud Clearing Away ” (417) is not leg 
successful in producing its proper effect of the returning 
animation that comes after a storm. ‘The big cloud rolling away in 
a glory of light has lost its gloom, and has left the drenched land- 
scape,—long stretches of corn-land with patches of green trees, 
—glittering with sunshine and laced with purple shadows, 
The team of horses, half scared still by the storm, come wildly along 
the broken road ; they are very well drawn, and full of life, and 
throughout the picture there is less than usual of the dryness which 
seems to some extent inseparable from such minute elaboration ag 
that affected by Mr. Davis. Far as the poles asunder are Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Anthony in their readingsof nature ; the oneall for delicacy, 
the other all for strength." Each chooses the characteristics that 
please him best, and wide as is the difference between them, it is hard 
to say which is the truer to nature. Mr. Anthony’s circular 
picture of trees (435) is as original as it is forcible, but is 
injured more perhaps than others would be by its high 
position on the wall, since the little knobs of paint he 
puts on his canvass must of necessity have a dark side and throw 
a shadow, up to which the spectator looking concludes there is 
greater blackness in the picture than there really is. In “ Water 
Lilies” (536) Mr. W. Field has happily caught the mingled fresh- 
ness and repose, the serenity enlivened but not disturbed by light 
airs, that distinguish the river ‘Thames in summer time, and as you 
look out from under the shade of his “ ‘Trees at Sonning” (81) you 
feel glad you are not exposed to the glare of sun under which the 
river lies beyond like a blue ribbon. ‘The light which catches 
some of the boughs is perhaps a little too equal in tone and colour. 
The hanging of Mr. C. P. Knight’s pictures (533 and 557) has 
been much complained of. But it has been observed that they might 
not gain by nearer inspection : and perhaps with justice, for there 
is an appearance of harshness and knife-edginess in the execu- 
tion which it is as well to keep out of sight. One »must at 
least admire both where they are for the keen freshness of 
their colour, and the latter for the long swell of the calm ocean and 
the heavy swing of the deeply laden ship. There is unusual force 
in Mr. Oakes’s ‘* Poachers” (388), which, by the way, looks best 
from the opposite side of the room; and Mr. J. Mogford’s ‘* Water- 
gate Bay” (99) is perhaps the best thing he has done. Mr. C. E. 
Johnson's * Launch” (177), where a party of fishermen are putting 
oft their boat through the surf, is very spirited and true in colour. 
There is a passage of transparent grey in the sky towards the 
horizon which is peculiarly good. But the men want life and 
action. Itis not so that Isabey would have paiated men thus 
employed. Another good coast scene is Mr. F. Harrison’s ‘ Three 
Fishers” (327) ; it is feelingly treated with reference to the sad song 
it illustrates, but exhibits the common mistake of waves breaking 
in wisps instead of heavy tumbling masses. Mr. H. Moore's fresh 
fragments, especially, the ‘‘Cottager’s Cow Pasture” (234), Mr. G. 
Mawley’s rich but modest ‘*Wharfe” (21), Mr. Lupton’s forest scene 
(314), in which the tree trunks atone for indifferent foliage, Mr. 
Leader's ‘* Churchyard” (316), which would be better with a 
quieter foreground, Mr. E. Edwards's vigorous though dingy study 
of “'The Lizard” (195), and the tender bloom of aerial greys in 
Mr. Leche’s “‘ Blooming Heather” (158), all deserve praise. Mr. 
E. Walton and Mr. McCallum have both tried to represent the 
morning glow before sunrise (366 and 505), but have managed to 
make the red glow look like a solid bar. In other respects Mr. 
Walton’s picture, especially his treatment of the distant river and 
pyramids, is very good, 

Mr. J. Brett still approaches his work with a mind as like a 
tabula rasa or the lens of a photograph as he can make it. His 


The colour | perseverance in carrying out what he believes to be the great 
principle of his art is certainly respectable, and there is much 


But the total 





may at first sight appear somewhat blurred in execution. 


however, is not careless, but calculated, and is a direct aid to the | like method not productive of stirring pictures. 
the Mediterranean” (607), though the water lacks transparency, and 


dreamy suggestiveness of the sentiment “ Datur hora quieti.” 


This, | elimination of the painter from his work is a hard-hearted machine- 
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the imitation is so far inferior to that of the ‘‘ Massa,” is preferable 
asa work of art, for the singleness of the idea it expresses. 
In his own peculiar line Miss Blunden comes not far behind him. 

There are no pictures more difficult to criticize than Mr. Whist- 
ler’s. Undoubtedly the handicraft is marvellous and the colour 
very pleasing, both in “* Wapping ” (585) and in the other with the 
enigmatical title (593). But it seems a mistake to compare him, 
as many have done, with Velasquez. Some of the best works of 
that master have but little of the bold dashing manner the occa- 
sional use of which has caused the coupling of Mr. Whistler's 
name with his. But when he did use it there was some meaning 
prought out by it; we admire Velasquez’s style, but we admire 
the result still more. Mr. Whistler, on the other hand, gets little, 
if at all, beyond the sensuous effect. 

M. Le Gros’s ‘“* Ex Voto” (230) has already received a just 
meed of praise in these columns. But why did he gild the scutcheon ? 
He might as well have hung a bit of real muslin over the kneeling 
figures instead of painting their dresses. M. ‘Tidemand’s picture 
(542) possesses great dramatic force: it may have too much of the 
horrible in it ; but the wonder is it has not more. ‘The moment is 
well chosen when the duel is ended, and humaner feelings resume 
their prominence. Two good pictures of children hang close 
together ;—one, “ The New Dress” (176), by Mr. J. C. Horsley, 
in which the action of the child, as she looks down admiringly 
on her own attire, and the expression of the dog, who scarcely 
recognizes his young playlellow, are excellent ; the other, by Mr. 
Archer (178), where a little girl is supposed to be dressed in her 
best to have her portrait painted by Velasquez. All bedizened 
as she is, she is yet a thorough child. Mr. Stanhope’s ‘* Rizpah ” 
(33) is finely imagined, though the picture is deficient in rendering 
space; and Mr, Storey’s ‘“‘Scene from the Court of James I.” 
(465) is well arranged and pleasingly coloured. The King's cat- 
like expression is good, and the principal group on the left is 
well conceived, except the vulgar attitude of the man who 
introduces William Seymour to the lady ; but the work is in many 
respects too carelessly done, and the paint put on too much in flats 

V. 








BOOKS. 


MR. BROWNING'S NEW POEMS.* 
THERE are no more original works of imagination in the English 
language,—though it is hard to call them poems, and harder 
still to call them anything else,—than Mr. Browning has here 
given us under the titles, “Rabbi Ben Ezra” and “Mr. Sludge 
the Medium,”—** Abt Vogler” and “ Caliban upon Setebos ; or, 
Natural Theology in the Island.” If we consider the first two 
only, it is difficult to comprehend a wider range of intellectual 
drama than we must pass over in going from the one to the 
other. ‘From the ‘Hear, oh! heavens, and give ear, oh earth,’ 
of Isaiah,” said Coleridge, if we remember rightly, in his “ Table 
Talk,” “to the ‘O’ Clo’’ of Holywell Street—both of them Jews, 
you'll observe-—how vast the transition! Jmmane quantum 
discrepant!” Yet from the sublime, single-thoughted, deep-cut 
stamp of Jewish delight in the glory of God which we see struck 
for us in iron, as it were, in some intellectual forge, and embodied 
in the magnificent but harsh lines of “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” it is a 
yet greater stretch of intellectual imagination to pass to the 
tricky plausible ingenuity of “Mr. Sludgs the Medium,” who 
invents one form after another of inconsistent lie in apology 
for lies, and justifies the swarming vermin of his voluntary super- 
stition with a casuistry that only retains sufficient memory of 
what righteousness is to know where suppleness in twisting the 
conscience is most urgently requisite. Both indeed, as with all 
Mr. Browning’s poems, are achievements of the intellectual 
imagination. Both are pictures of intellects hard at work to 
justify different conceptions of life and of itsend. But of what 
extremes of intellect! The one, strong, steady, concentrated, 
simple, harmonious, circled round a single focus of burning super- 
natural light; the other, mean, adroit, flexible, prolific, smart, 
jumping like a harlequin from one position to another, and only 
manceuvring to stir np blinding dust which may obscure all clear 
light, natural or supernatural, by the agility of its movements. The 
idea of the poem Rabbi Ben Ezra is an imaginative development of 
the old Hebrew thought of the potter's wheel, in the mind ofan old 
man who muses on the number of apparently fruitless beginnings, 
undeveloped powers, and even wasted affections, which he looks 
back upon from the end of an apparently petrifying life. ‘ But 
now, oh Lord, Thou art our Father, we are the clay and Thou 
our potter, and we are all the work of Thine hand ;” “ Woe unto 


* Dramatis Persone. By Robert Browning. London: Chapman and Hall. 








him that striveth with his Maker. Shall the clay say to him that 
fashioneth, What makest Thou?” That is the germ of the thought 
which Mr. Browning expands in the soliloquy of Rabbi Ben Ezra 
in this fine poem :— 
“ So, still within this life, 

Though lifted o’er its strife, 

Let me discern, compare, pronounce at last, 

‘ This rage was right i’ the main, 

That acquiescence vain : 

The Future I may face now I have proved the Past.’ 


“ For more is not reserved 
To man, with soul just nerved 
To act to-morrow what he learns to-day: 
Here, work enough to watch 
The Master work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true play. 
“But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount: 


“Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 
“ Ay, note that Potter’s wheel, 

That metaphor! and feel 

Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay,— 

Thou to whom fools propound, 

When the wine makes its round, 

Since life fleets, all is change ; the Past gone, seize to-day ? 


“Fool! All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 

What entered into thee, 

That was, is, and shall be : 

Time’s wheel runs back or stops; Potter and clay endure ; 
“ He fixed thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest : 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed, 
“ What though the earlier grooves 

Which ran the laughing loves 

Around thy base, no longer pause and press ? 

What though about thy rim, 

Scull-things in order grim 

Grow out, in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? 
“Look not thou down but up; 

To uses of a cup, 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 


The Master's lips aglow! 
Thou, heaven's consummate cup, what needst thou with earth's 


wheel ? ' 
“ But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who mouldest men ; 
And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 
Did I,—to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife, 
Bound dizzily,—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst : 


“So, take and use Thy work! 

Amend what flaws may lurk, 

What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned ; 

Let age approve of youth, and death complete the samo !” 
From this purely Jewish imagination, which turns every line of 
human destiny, complete or incomplete, into a chiselling of a 
vessel to be used in the service, and to redound to the glory of 
God,—let us now pass to the vulgar versatility of Mr. Sludge 
the medium, whose mind, by the way, must be supposed to have 
just a little more insight into the scope of modern science, and its 
highest methods of reasoning, than is, strictly speaking, in keep- 
ing with its low and earthy superstitions. In order to enlarge 
the circle of Mr. Sludge’s defences, Mr. Browning lends him a 
little more of generalizing power and knowledge than is con- 
sistent with the superstitions which he affects, in his confessions, 
to adopt as at least as good as any other sort of faith. But this 
is in fact only enlarging the dramatic sweep of the satire, and 
enabling it to strike home at those undrained intellectual swamps 
in modern society whenca we get so large a brood as we now do 


of— 
“ Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 


As only buzz to heaven on evening wings.” 
Mr. Browning wants to make “ Mr. Sludge the Medium” 
assail the state of society which breeds “ Sludgehood ” rather than 
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simply defend himself, and to do this he is obliged to give Mr, 
Sludge « range of intellectual vision somewhat too great in pro- 
portion to the jubilant wriggle of his mental prostration. Mr. 
Sludge becomes, in fact, an accusing angel scarcely professing 
to justify Sludge, so much as to condemn the world which pro- 
duces and stimulates his efforts, and an accusing angel must of 
course have the fullest insig!t into all the avenues by which the 
mediumistic lore reaches the heart of man. Beyond this there is 
no dramatic falsificatio. of the conception at all. If aman who 
has an intelligent “ notion ” of the modern theory of development 
can be supposed still to cling to the unluckiness of a single mag- 


es 
the Island,” is an extraordinary specimen of this sort of metamor. 
phose. We hear in the Tempest that Caliban’s dam Sycorax 
believed in a god called Setebos. Mr. Browning has taken the 
hint, and given us a meditation of Caliban’s on the nature and 
objects of this God Setebos in making the world and the 
island as he has made it. And while the animal malice 
and low cunning of Caliban are of course accurately reflected in his 
natural theology, there is yet an activity of intelligence about his 
observations which soars far above Shakespeare's conception of the 
monster. For example, Mr. Browning's Caliban is very anxious 
to prove to himself that though Setebos could not make any 


pie, or the omens derived from odd and even numbers at all, | creature equal or still less superior to himself as a whole, he may 


this is probably the way he would talk and reason :— 


“To give you a notion, now—(let who wins, laugh !) 
When first I see a man, what do I first? 
Why, count the letters which make up his name, 
And as their number chances, even or odd, 
Arrive at my conclusion, trim my course : 
Hiram H. Horsefall is your honoured name, 
And haven't I found a patron, Sir, in you? 
‘Shall I cheat this stranger?’ I take apple-pips, 
Stick one in either canthus of my eye, 
And if the left drops first—(your left, Sir, stuck) 
I’m warned, I let the trick alone this time. 
You, Sir, who smile, superior to such trash, 
You judge of character by other rules : 
Don’t your rules sometimes fail you? Pray what rule 
Have you judged Sludge by hitherto ? 
I can’t pretend to mind your smiling, Sir! 
Oh, what you mean is this! Such intimate way, 
Close converse, frank exchange of offices, 
Strict sympathy of the immeasurably great 
With the infinitely small, betokened here 
By a course of signs and omens, raps and sparks,— 
How does it suit the dread traditional text 
Of the ‘Great and Terrible Name? Shall the Heaven of Heavens 
Stoop to such child’s play ? 
Please, Sir, go with me 
A moment and I'll try to answer you. 
The ‘ Magnum et terrtbile’ (is that right ?) 
Well, folk began with this in the early day ; 
And all the acts they recognized in proof 
Were thunders, lightnings, earthquakes, whirlwinds, dealt 
Indisputably on men whose death they caused. 
There, and there only, folk saw Providence.” 

But now, as Mr. Sludge points out the “infinitely little,” not 
the infinitely great, has become the ultimate scientific veil behind 
which Providence is known to lurk, and hence the justification 
which Mr. Sludge infers for his own apparently puerile tests. On 
the theory of a “pre-established harmony,” there can be no 
more absurdity, he thinks, in supposing that minute and other- 
wise capricious coincidences are intended for special omens to 
guide a man’s actions, than in supposing that the minutest 
natural processes, like the development of the whole animal crea- 
tion out of a simple “cell,” though entirely excluding the view 
of the real divine force at work, are yet intended to guide our 
reason in predicting the future. If the opening of the pimpernel 
is the real index of Providence to the shepherd to look for fine 
weather, though a pure Providential coincidence, why should not 
the odd or even number of birds seen by him be a Providential 
coincidence also, foreboding to Mr. Sludge failure or success ? 

“Well, Sir, the old way s altered somewhat since, 
And the world wears another aspect now : 
Somebody turns our spyglass round, or else 
Puts a new lens in it: grass, worm, fly grow big: 
We find great things are made of little things, 

And little things go lessening till at last 

Comes God behind them. Talk of mountains now? 
We talk of mould that heaps the mountain, mites 
That throng the mould, and God that makes the mites. 
The Name comes close behind a stomach-cyst, 

The simplest of creations, just a sac 

That's mouth, heart, legs and belly at once, yet lives 
And feels, and could do neither, we conclude, 

If simplified still further one degree : 

The small becomes the dreadful and immense ! 
Lightning, forsooth? No word more upon that! 

A tin-foil bottle, a strip of greasy silk, 

With a bit of wire and knob of brass, and there's 
Your dollar’s-worth of lightning.” 

One sees clearly enough from this that Mr. Browning does not 
object to magnify a little the intellectual powers of his “ dramatis 
persone” in order to help them to paint themselves. He gives 
them, in short, understandings competent to measure their own 
nature and define their own limitations, which implies usually 
with creatures like Sludge or Caliban understandings very much 
in advance of the nature. It is Mr. Browning dwarfing himself, 
in all but intellect, to Sludge, transforming himself in all but intel- 
lect into Caliban, who writes, not Sludge and Caliban themselves. 


yet have made creatures—(Caliban, for instance)—superior to 
himself in minor details, and therefore in part objects of his dislike 
andenvy. Thereis a malicious caprice about the idea itself and 
a neatness of touch about the illustration of it which exactly ex- 
press a Caliban of wit enough to understand himself. 
“Oh, He hath made things worthier than Himself, 
And envieth that, so helped, such things do more 
Than he who made them! What consoles but this ? 
That they, unless through Him, do nought at all, 
And must submit: what other use in things ? 
*Hath cut a pipe of pithless elder-joint 
That, blown through, gives exact the scream o’ the jay 
When from her wing you twitch the feathers blue: 
Sound this, and little birds that hate the jay 
Flock within stone’s throw, glad their foe is hurt : 
Put case such pipe could prattle and boast forsooth 
I catch the birds, I am the crafty thing, 
I make the cry my maker cannot make 
With his great round mouth; he must blow through mine! 
Would not I smash it with my foot? So He.” 
But perhaps the most subtle touch in this striking and original 
piece is that which makes Caliban’s natural theology a degene- 
rating one, already beginning to sink beneath the standard even 
of that of his dam Sycorax. He accepts indeed from her that 
above and beyond the tormentor Setebos there must be some 
further cause who feels neither joy nor grief, “ since both derive 
from weakness in some way,”—and this further deity, who is im- 
passible, and who “ doth all it hath a mind to,” he calls “ the 
Quiet.” But his dam Sycorax had held that this superior deity 
really created all things, and created them for happiness, which 
Setebos, the inferior, marred. This creed Caliban contemptuously 
repudiates :— 
“ His dam held that the Quiet made all things, 
Which Setebos vexed only: ‘holds not so. 
Had He meant other, while His hand was in, 
Why not make horny eyes no thorn could prick, 
Or plate my scalp with bone against the snow, 
Or overscale my flesh ’neath joint and joint 
Like an ore’s armour? Ay—so spoil His sport! 
He is the One now: only He doth all.” 
Even Caliban, we see, can criticize the “ argument from design,” 
and refute by his criticism his dam's inexplicable but more pious 
conviction that the true God and true Good did make His creatures 
here, though Setebos is permitted to vex them. We see here 
why the “demiurgus” or deputy-god of the Gnostics necessarily 
superseded the Infinite and perfect one, and came to be gradually 
propitiated as the deity who had power to torment. Setebos 
commands Caliban’s attention because he is imperfect; for 
according to him none who should be perfect would act or care 
to act at all. The more full of passions the more worth pro- 
pitiating—is his motto, and he regards the far-off “ Quiet” above 
Setebos as a merely speculative God. The very same points 
which Paley insists on in his argument from design, this fanci- 
ful Caliban insists on also, but as telling in favour of malicious 
design. The power to torment is reserved, he argues, by him 
who made the eyes so delicate,—and what then does the eyelid 
show except that this power is not always to be used ? 
Mr. Browning's volume shows no decline of power. Indeed, 
it contains perhaps some of the most original poems he has 
written. He still ‘blows through bronze,” to use his own des- 
cription of his own style, and rarely indeed attempts to “‘ breathe 
through silver.” But there are passages in the beautiful poem 
Abt Vogler, and perhaps in the fine fancy of the Death of 
St. John in the desert, in which a gentler and more musical tone 
charms the ear. He can always reach the intellectual imagi- 
nation. Now and then only he reaches it by the path of 
sentiment. 





ONGCOR THE GREAT.* 

Henri Movnor belongs to a class of travellers very rare in 
England, but very valuable,—the savans who travel not to describe 
or enjoy, but to acquire and to diffuse knowledge. A teacher, 








The poem called “Caliban upon Setebos; or, Natural Theology on 


* Travels in Indo-China, Cambodia, and Laos. By Heari Mouhot. London: Murray. 
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and the son of a teacher, he resided ten years in Russia as a | block being of the same thickness as the wall.” The description 
“ professor,” and acquired among other things a good knowledge is so bald as to be almost unintelligible, but it is assisted bya 
of Russian, and a profound hatred of the social and political | sketch, and from the two we gain the idea of a temple constructed 


aystem of the empire. 


Quitting the country on the outbreak of | “ of three distinct parts raised ou terraces one above the other,” 


the Crimean War, he visited England, sustaining himself as a | all of stone, all on the scale of Luxor, and all profusely ovna- 


photographer, and then retired to Jersey to devote himself to the 
smaller departments of natural history, An English book 
placed in his hands, however, excited in him a passionate desire 
to visit the great Asiatic peninsula which divides the British 
possessions from China. The Geographical Societies found the 
funds, and he succeeded in traversing Siam, Laos, Cambodia, and 
other regions almost or quite unknown to Europeans, and was 
about to explore North-Western China when he fell a victim to 
a fever, 10th November, 1861. These volumes are the rough 
notes of his travels, only partly corrected, and want something 
of the life and vigour he would doubtless have communicated to 
them. They are, however, though somewhat bald, full of 
observation conveyed with the true lucidity of a Frenehman. 
The narrative from its excessive barrenness is not interesting, but 
it is simple, and leaves on readers, the majority of whom, like 
ourselves, are probably unacquainted with Siam, the impression 
of conscientious accuracy. 

By far the most valuable chapter and the most considerable 
addition made by M. Mouhot to our knowledge is the account of 
Ongcor, the ancient capital of Cambodia, a city full of ruins so 
vast and so finished as to suggest the former presence of a highly 
civilized race ; but we must not pass by altogether his account of 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam. This city is built on a river, which 
seems to have excited M. Mouhot’s warm admiration, the Menam, 
or, as English geographers generally spell it, the Meinam, 
“ Mother of Waters,” a really magnificent river, so deep that thé 
“Jargest vessels can coast along its banks without danger.” It 
contains from three to four hundred thousand inhabitants, at a 
guess which M. Mouhot believes, but which is probably exag- 
gerated, and may be shortly described as an Asiatic Venice. 
“ Whether bent on business or pleasure you must go by water. 
In place of the noise of carriages and horses, nothing is heard 
but the dip of oars, the songs of sailors, or the cries of the 
Cipayes (Siamese rowers). The river is the high street and the 
boulevard, while the canals are the cross streets, along which 
you glide, lying luxurionsly at the bottom of your canoe.” 
The ships floatinto the very contre of the town, and the larger 
houses are all approached from the water's edge. M. Mouhot 
had the honour of an interview with the Kings, of whom there 
are two, bearing to each other much the relation of the Augustus 
and Czesar of the later ages of Rome. The two were supposed to 
reign with a co-ordinate though unequal authority; but M. 
Mouhot discredits this political theory. He says the second 
King, though he has an army and establishment of his own, is 
really only the first subject, can spend no money without the 
first King’s consent, and has no privileges except exemption from 
the duty of prostration when the Sovereign enters. ‘Ihe state- 
ment is valuable as clearing up an error, but as a matter of fact 
we believe the second King, like the Cesar, is always the heir 
apparent, is invested with “ sanctity,”—i. e., cannot publicly be 
sentenced by his Sovereign, is personally absolute, has power of 
life and death, is entitled to a voice in affairs, and, when an able 
man, exercises many of the functions ofa Prime Minister. Just 
at present both he and his brother, the first King, are white-washed 
Asiatics, i. ¢., men who have studied European learning and 
acquired many European ideas, but remain Oriental sovereigns 
nevertheless. 

Aided by the Catholic missionaries and Royal favour, M. 
Mouhot penetrated to Cambodia, the State east of Siam, also 
governed by a first and second King, and also very aquatic, and 
there reached, or we might say discovered, Ongcor, the ancient 
capital, lying on the Mekon, in about 14 deg. north lat., and 104 deg. 
east long. (Greenwich), one of the least visited and least explained 
spots of earth. The kingdom is now an unimportant section of a 
remote peninsula, its best provinces comprised in a worthless 
French colony; yet this ancient capital, unnamed in good maps 
like Professor Keith Johnston’s or those of M. Petermann, is full 
of ruins which seem like the work of giants, is approached, for 
example, by this kind of engineers’ work :—“ From the north stair- 
case, which faces the principal entrance, you skirt, in order to 
reach the latter, a causeway 747*feet in length by 30 feet in 
width, covered or paved with large slabs of stone, and supported 
by walls of great thickness. This causeway crosses a ditch 715 
feet wide, which surrounds the building; the revetment, 10 
feet high by 3} feet thick, is formed of ferruginous stone, 
with the exception of the top row, which is of freestone, each 





mented with bas-reliefs, some of exceeding elegance. “'he build- 
ing forms a square, each side of which is fifty-six metres sixty 
centimetres, and at each angle is a tower. A central tower, 
larger and higher, is connected with the lateral galleries by 
colonnades covered, like the galleries, with a double roof; and 
both galleries and colonnades are supported 0.1 a base 3} feet 
from the floor of the interior courts.” This ceatval tower is 150 
feet from the base of the building, all stone, all profusely orna- 
mented. 

“ What strikes the observer with not less admiration than the grandeur, 
regularity, and beauty of these majestic buildings, is the immense size 
and prodigous number of the blocks of stone of which they are con- 
structed. In this temple alone are as many as 1,532 columns. What 
means of transport, what a multitude of workmen, must this have 
required, seeing that the mountain out of which the stone was hewn is 
thirty miles distant! In each block are to be seen holes 2} centi- 
metres in diameter and 3 in depth, the number varying with the size of 
the blocks ; but the columns and the sculptured portions of the building 
bear no traces of them, According to a Cambodian legend, these are 
the prints of the fingers of a giant, who, after kneading an enormous 
quantity of clay, had cut it into blocks and carved it, turning it into a 
hard and, at the same time, light stone by pouring over it some 
marvellous liquid. All the mouldings, sculptures, and bas-reliefs appear 
to have been executed after the erection of the building. The stones 
are everywhere fitted together in so perfect a manner that you can 
scarcely see where are the joinings ; there is neither sign of mortar nor 
mark of the chisel, the surface being as polishedas marble. Was this 
incomparable edifice the work of a single genius, who conceived the 
idea, and watched over the execution of it? One is tempted to think 
so ; forno part of it is deficient, faulty, or inconsistent. To what epoch 
does it owe its origin? As before remarked, neither tradition nor 
written inscriptions furnish any certain information upon this point; or 
rather, I should say, these latter are as a sealed book for want of an 
interpreter; and they may, perchance, throw light on the subject 
when some European savan shall succeed in deciphering them.” 

The work must either have occupied generations — always 
an improbable supposition in Asia — or it must have been 
executed by a sovereign having at his disposal resources in-, 
finitely exceeding those now existing in the entire penin- 
sula. The architect can be accounted for. The phenomenon 
of a genius differing not only in degree but in kind from 
his fellow men, surpassing them as angels might surpass 
Englishmen, is not unfrequent in Asia, and not quite uniatel- 
ligible. Such aman once recognized would be so completely freed 
from all restraints, whether of convention, or creed, or humanity, 
or social pressure, or lack of artificers, that he would be sure 
to execute something which seemed superhuman in magnitude as 
well as ability ; no European, for instance, even if he had con- 
ceived the Taj Mehal—the Italian story is visible rubbish— 
would have found either the means or the audacity to execute a 
work which required a subject population. But granting the 
architect, whence the artificers? Siam and Cambodia together 
could not repeat the building, Cambodia has not six mil- 
lions of people, and we are driven back on that most cer- 
tain yet most disheartening of theories that the races who 
could build structures like these could yet utterly pass away, 
that there are many Baalbecs, that in fact there is no security 
whatever visible to man for the permanence of civilization. 
The race who built Baalbec cannot erect a decent village, 
why should not the race who built the railways live one day 
amid the ruins they are unable to keep up? Christianity? The 
people who built Palmyra lived this side of the Christian era, 
and Antioch was once Christian. 

This temple, moreover, is no isolated building. Round and 
near it are others almost as great, a mountain covered with 
columns, an arch of towers 40 feet high, a pagoda of 37 
towers, one of 135 feet high and 70 feet in diameter, connected 
by a maze of galleries covered with bas-reliefs, a place full of 
sculptured blocks and statues, a treasury of sixteen towers, 
all deeply carved, and all of stone. The city itself, Ongeor- 
Th6dm, Ongcor the Great, is surrounded by a wall of sandstone, 
such as no contractor on earth would now undertake to build. 
“The outer wall is composed of blocks of ferruginous stone, and 
extends right and left from the entrance. ‘It is about 24 miles 
square, 11 feet thick, and 22 feet high, and serves as a sup- 
port to a glacis which rises almost from the top. At the four 
cardinal points are doors, there being two on the east side. 
Within this vast enclosure, now covered with an almost im- 
penetrable forest, are a vast number of buildings, more or less in 
ruin, which testify to the ancient splendour of the town. In 
some places, where the heavy rains have washed away the 
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soil, or where the natives have dug in search of treasure, 
may be seen immense quantities of porcelain and pottery.” 

Local tradition says, “‘ The Leprous King,” 
In the year 3000 will any one know who cut 
the Box Tunnel? Had M. Mouhot lived, these wonderful ruins 


Who built all that ? 
and then is silent. 


would have probably been described as they are worth describing. 
As it is, we must wait for the savan whom Napoleon III. 
will one day intrust with the task of copying this glorious testi- 
mony to the progress of French arms. Meanwhile, M. Mouhot’s 
account, to all who love to hear of the marvellous and specu- 
late on empires which have passed away, is worth the price of 
his two volumes, and the labour, for it is a labour, of wading 
through them. 





THE DANES IN CAMP.* 
[Seconp Noricr.] 
*¢T HAVE been in Arcadia,” says Mr. Herbert in the book before 
us, * and I have seen a patriot army.” A sad interest gathers 
round the words when read by the light of subsequent events. A 
few weeks ago it was in the power of any chance English 


traveller, with an introduction or two from friends at home, to | 


place himself at the cost of four or five days’ travel in the midst 
of a band of men fighting for their country to the death. Some 
forty-eight hours of railway, a couple of steamers, and a few miles’ 
walk or ride, and one started to find oneself a spectator at a 
crisis of a nation’s history. It was centuries that were 
rolled back, and one was standing among the slopes of the 
hills where one great charge through a mile of pelting 
arrows drove back the armies of the East at Marathon. 
It was the gathering of the Cantons at Sempach, it was 
the massing of the brigades at Valmy. Half a week, and one 
had passed from the world of books to the world of deeds, from 
history written to history acted ; one vast step had been taken, 
and the common-place had passed into the sublime. An army of 
brave gentle soldiers, fighting with one gallant spirit and in the 
holiest of all good causes, was to be seen last Easter time at 
Dybbél. The scene has sadly changed since then. The Arcadia 
is there, though the hands that till it are fewer; but what has 
become of the stout hearts that stood, as it were but yesterday, 
to defend it ? 

“T have been to Arcadia, and have seen a patriot army.” 
This is the summary of Mr. Herbert's book. The author did 
well in confining himself almost entirely to what he saw and 
felt. The pictures are more vivid and the sentiments come 
more freshly from their being unmixed with further matter. We 
feel that we are listening to a narrator whose own interest in 
what he tells is real and must be contagious. The writer of the 
book has many good qualities for his task. He writes easily 
and pleasantly, he is never prolix, he is not pedantic, and he 
is not facetious. His enthusiasm is not pushed to extravagance, 
and he can yield to sentiment without being unmanly. The only 
defect that we have noticed is one which is perhaps after all but 
the absence of a certain trick of trade—the inadequacy of his 
topographical sketches. It may be questioned whether a reader 
who had never been to the scene of war or had access to 
places and pictures would be able thoroughly to follow him in 
his description of the localities. A careful plan, however, 
accompanies the volume, and a sketch of the little town, which, 
by the way, makes it appear somewhat smaller than it in reality 
is, forms the frontispiece. 

The easiest way of getting to Copenhagen from Hamburg is 
by the quick postal steamers from Liibeck. On the days when 
these do not run there will probably be one from Wismar, a liitie 
town in Mecklenburgh, either to Copenhagen or to Malmd, in 
Sweden, which is just opposite. The capital itself is a stupid 
town, the grand Thorwaldsen Museum only excepted, and 
the traveller bound for the war will not be anxious to spend too 
much of his time upon works of peaceful art. From Copenhagen 
(Danicé, Kiébenhavn, pronounced Kyuhnhaown, or thereabouts) 
there is a slow railway to Korsér, on the west coast of the island; 
and on most days a steamer leaves Korsiér for Als. Thus, if 
trains and steamers happen to suit one another, it is easy enough 
to get landed at the seat of war. 

It was on the 21st of March that our author arrived at Sénder- 
borg, and presented his letters of introduction at head-quarters. 
He describes somewhat amusingly his feelings, half-satisfaction, 
half-disappointment, at finding in the room which he shared with 
the companions of his visit a very different lot from that which 
he had beforehand pictured to himself. He had come with a 
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Cie 
campaigners’ tools, and ready for all hardships, and he found him. 
self ina veryCapua. The leathern suit—which we were mistaken 
on a previous occasion in declaring that he does not mention... 
was useless, and even slightly in the way. The English societ 
at the seat of war was limited to about three individuals, not 
including the correspondents of three English journals; but the 
‘telub” embraced also about as many Danish acquaintances, who 
met together and talked a quaint polyglot at the frugal dinner in 
the evening. Mr. Herbert is very circumstantial in his account 
of the attendance, and we may add that his pictures are through. 
out most faithful. The journal of which the book professes to be 
more or less a transcript may have received many touches sincg 
it left the solitary table at the Capua at Reimuth’s Hotel; byt 
there is nothing, from a narrative of a battle to a description of 
Paulina, which does not bear upon it the marks of strict fidelity 


to fact. 

It is pleasant for a reader to have the views of his author 

distinctly stated, and on the subject of the Dybbil position Mr, 
Herbert does not disguise his sentiments. “ In respect of shelter, 
I consider the forts as one and all of the most flimsy character,” 
He speaks as a man who has been a soldier, and he gives his 
reasons for his opinion, the unfavourable character of which 
| extends not only to the individual forts but to the whole posi- 
| tion. In the first place he points out how the heights in ques- 
tion, opposing a narrow front to a broad one of the enemy, stood, 
as it were, in the midst of a semicircle of fire; the Broager 
batteries enfilading the whole line of Danish forts, and the 
approach even by land being possible for an enemy over 
an area embracing at least a quadrant of a circle. The 
earthworks were never, of course, constructed with a view to 
sustain the artillery of modern days; the blockhouses were 
simply shell-traps, the curtain between the forts was a mere 
straight and undefended breastwork, and the slope of the glacis 
was, as Mr. Herbert remarks, either much too steep or not nearly 
steep enough. In one respect we venture to submit that he is 
mistaken. He declares that the second line of defence never ex- 
isted at all but in the depths of German consciousness. It wag 
certainly not a formidable line of works, and there was no regular 
series of entrenchments, but batteries there certainly were in the 
rear of the left of the position, armed chiefly with light field- 
guns, and the strength of the téte-du-pont was latterly very con- 
siderable. But, as he says, the spade never did its duty. When- 
ever a new battery was being constructed there might be scen 
on an average ten men working and ten men looking on. But 
that there are no available means of finding out, we should un- 
commonly like to be informed whether that Penelope’s web 
of a defence, the Garden Battery, as it was called, which was so 
long in process of erection at Sénderborg, has ever been finished 
yet, or is ever likely to be ? 
There are two poiuts upon which every one who has seen the 
Danish army at Als will agree. One is the bravery of the men, 
the other is the inadequacy of the means of defence. We have 
spoken of the weakness of the forts, but it was strength itself 
compared with the weakness of the guns. It is a remarkable and 
unaccountable fact that Danish officers in conversation in the 
camp were in the habit of stating, with perfect confidence in the 
truth of what they said, that the practice of their artillery was 
rather good than otherwise. It would have been uncivil to 
appear to doubt the proposition, but yonder were the Prussian 
shells falling with cruel accuracy, now full on the parapet of 
No. 2, now ten yards from the counterscarp of No. 6, while the 
poor Danish fuses kept pitifully exploding about once in a 
quarter of an hour, it might be high over the heads of the gunners 
on Broager, it might be half a mile short of them in the sea. 
The contrast would almost have been ludicrous if it were not at 
the same time sosad. But the army—why add more to the praises 
which have already been so loudly sung? Perhaps, if for no other 
reason, because the expression of feeling is all that it is possible 
to give. Let us once more repeat, then,—may every Englishman 
exposed to such a trial bear it as bravely and as patiently as the 
Danish soldiers did. Deliberately, and with open eyes, this 
army went to destruction. 





“Tt is not the hardship of bearing the enemy’s fire in silence, or of 
seeing his earthworks growing round us, while we must remain in our 
trenches, without exposing him to sally or to skirmish; or of seeing 
those fall whom we cannot replace—for already military necessities 
have drained the strength and the manhood out of Denmark; or of 
guarding the long range of the ls Sund; or of ceaseless repairs in the 
night-time ; or the nervous irritation of false alarms; it is not any 
one of these things which, in itself, is the trial of our position. But it 
is the feeling, which is well known to the army, that we are placed 
here in a hopeless, desperate position, to fill a gap and to complete a 
sacrifice.” 
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—— . . . 
How was it, then, the question is naturally asked,—how was it 
that when the supreme hour came—when the web drew closer 
round the fated works—when the parallels crept silently up— 
when the last rush was made, and forty thousand men leapt at 
last upon the ramparts which had so 1 mg and stoutly defied 
them, these same defenders fell back powerless, the bayonet 
dropped from their hands, the limbs refused to struggle against 
the overwhelming tide of conquest ? “I do not wish,” says Mr. 
Herbert, “to look away from the face of any fact; I know that 
the resistance on the 18th of March was not stubborn.” At the 
very crisis of their fate, the courage which had borne up so long, 
the courage which had lasted through days and nights of pain 
and weariness and danger, did not shrink, but sank. We must 
quote our author once more, and we have but little to add to his 
vivid words. “ The army,” he says, “ which I knew, and with 
which I lived at the beginning of last month in Alsen, and the 
army which was shot down on the morning of the 18th of April, 
are not the same.” 

“It was not the trial which the garrison of a besieged place has ordi- 
narily to go through, but it was of a different kind. From the 5th of 
April up to the 18th this little army had, day after day and night after 
night, to be exposed without shelter to shells often falling at the rate of 
twenty-five and thirty and upwards in the minute. To stand un- 
sheltered through this withering and pitiless storm in momentary ex- 

tation of an attack through the hours of the day and the hours of 
the night; to be powerless and forbidden to attempt to answer with 
their guns the crushing discharge poured upon them; to be powerless 
and forbidden to check by a single sortie their enemy, as fold by fold 
he closed in upon the doomed forts; to see the destruction swooping 
down upon them and raise no hand to prevent it; this, —without the 
defence of science, without the resource of war, without the meanest 
shelter, at the last even without a commander, and always without hope, 
—this was the fiery affliction through which this army passed. . . . For 
two weeks this same handful of men stood with a full understanding of 
the sheer hopelessness of their position, with despair staring them 
sullenly in the face.” 

The result was what it must have been. Human nature was 
overtaxed. The enemy came and conquered, and hardly found 
men to fight. Few bayonets were crossed on the morning of the 
fatal 18th. 

In the hours that followed the attack of Easter Monday, when 
the Prussian prisoners were brought in over the bridge, there 
arose a slight cheering among the crowd. Some one, an officer 
or some soldier, said a few words—how these were men who were 
suffering now what it might be their captors’ turn to suffer some 
other day,—and the rest of the march was made in dead and 
respectful silence. How such a trifling incident as this shows 
the character of the men! We can hardly think of it—and it 
was in the same brave temperate spirit that all their hard part 
was played—without a feeling of passionate regret. Those men 
were not made to be shot down like pheasants in a battue. 
There may be better elements still for civilization to use and 
develop, but the simple chivalry of the Northmen is an element 
which the world can ill afford to lose. We feel the truth of all 
that may be urged of the resistless tide of German influence 

setting northwards. We recognize the fact that possibly in 
giving our sympathies to the Danes we are fighting all the 
while against destiny. Be it so. 
“ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 


Whether they hold or lose the territory they have so gallantly 
defended, whether Scandinavia falls back broken from the 
unequal contest with Germany or not, it will be no disgrace to 
have thrown all tho weight of our hopes and wishes into the 
scale of such an army as we saw—as the writer of this article 
saw—two months ago at Sénderborg. 





LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.* 
WE are informed, in a prefatory notice by the author, that he was 
led to republish Lost Sir Massingberd in consequence of the 
“uncommon favour” with which it had been received while 
appearing in the columns of a “ popular periodical.” The intelli- 
gent reader may therefore not only learn what isthe kind of 
story by which supporters of popular periodicals are edified, but 
may also be enabled to form a pretty definite theory as to what 
sort of people the supporters of popular periodicals themselves 
are. But however interesting the latter branch of study might 
prove, our business at present is with the story itself, and not 
with any corollaries which might be drawn from our impressions 
of its character. We might enlarge on the probable physical, 
mental, or social characteristics of tie class which delights in 
weekly instalments of horrible mystery or mysterious horror. We 
might attempt to investigate the subtle influences on the develop- 
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ment of character exercised by a course of hebdomadal paroxysms, 
the alarming effectson body and mind of the hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick, when a number of the popular periodicul 
appears in which the story is only extended laterally without 
advancing the state of coma which must ensue in hundreds of 
readers after the final thunderbolt falls, or the burden which life 
must be to hundreds of others when the truth dawns upon them 
in the final number that the sensation of the tale has been dis- 
counted, that they cannot eat their cake and have it, and 
that nothing remains for their highly strung nerves but 
avery ordinary clearing-up chapter, or, still worse, the blank 
announcement that there has never been any real mystery or 
horror in the affair, aud that the readers have been excessively 
weakminded to believe that thers ever was. We believe that 
many most abnormal phenomena in the ordinary life of ordinary 
people might be easily cleared up, if a careful comparison were 
instituted between the weck and day of the week on which 
their most eccentric proceedings were commeuced and the cor- 
responding stage of a story in a popular periodical, but the 
subject would lead us far beyond our present limits. 

Lost Sir Massingberd is a clever specimen of a very prononcé 
school of sensation story, narrated in an excessively objection- 
able manner. There is a transparent and repulsive affectation 
of non-professional authorship on the part of the narrator, and 
an inartistic attempt to represent himself as a “ garrulous 
person,” who in his boyhood witnessed the scenes aud mixed 
with the characters which form the subject of his “ striking 
story.” We confess ourselves at a loss, however, to quite com- 
prehend the actual relation which the author wishes his readers 
to suppose he occupies towards his dramatis persone. Ue appar- 
ently wishes to convey the impression that his story is true, but 
has certainly not succeeded in doing so, and his attempt to 
identify himself with ona of the characters is equally 
ineffectual. The story itself is, as we have said, clever, 
but clever only in a certain very limited department of 
literature. It is sensational in the accepted sense of the word to 
the highest degree, and its cleverness consists not so much in 
any special ingenuity of plot as in the creation of an atmosphere 
of vague dread, doubt, and suspicion through which the events 
and characters which it encircles are exaggerated and distorted. 
To a great extent, this is effected merely by a skilful use of the 
ordinary conventionalities which form the recognized stock-ine 
trade of every sensation writer, just as much as the “ effects” 
of the lime-light and the trap-door are the common pro- 
perty of every sensation manager. The hero of the tale is 
a baronet of vast estates, but ruined fortunes and satanic 
reputation. His forehead is indented with “a curious curve 
like the letter U,”’ his lips “curl contemptuously,” - his 
proportions are “ Herculean,” and his aspect “ weird and 
demoniacal.” A “lurid light” occasionally overspreads his 
“evil countenance,”"—here we have a literary effect precisely 
similar to the theatrical one of the lime-light, and impressive in 
just the same sort of way,—and his eye is “ cold and glittering.” 
He “strides away” wheu irritated with a “laugh like the creaking 
of aniron hinge,” but the normal attitude of his nature is that of 
“cruel calm.” Not content with the fearful catalogue of Sir 
Massingberd’s personal acquirements in the school of satanic 
heroes, the writer heightens them by recording his descent 
through a pedigree of similar baronets, not one of whom had 
been buried in consecrated ground since the time of Queen Anne, 
when one Sir Hugh's corpse had been supernaturally moved ia 
its vault. This “ Giant Despair,” as our author loves to call him, 
lives in a vast and desolate mansion in a proportionately vast 
and desolate park, wherein re-echo laughs ‘‘so terrible, so 
demoniacally mocking,” that they can scarcely come ‘ from mortal 
throat,” and if people take a sista in a shady glade mysterious 
visions drop tears like drops of “ icy hail” on their cheeks. It would 
be strange, by the way, if hail was not ice, and still stranger if 
a tear was like either, but why not carry “sensation” into 
metereology and physiology ? No wonder that the individual to 
whom this occurrence took place made his way bome as if a 
“ dreadful Thing ” pursued him—for such an adept in the sensa- 
tional effects our author is a little too partial toa somewhat 
vulgar entourage of “ Things” with a capital T. Sir Massing- 
berd’s chief companion is a dog named ‘‘ Grimjaw,” and from the 
profusion of “effects” lavished upon this beast it is almost 
doubtful whether the author did not originally intend to have 
made him the hero of the novel. His aspect is “ horrible,” 
“Joathsome and repulsive,” he is always referred to as a “ crea- 
ture,” and he is given to uttering“ quavering howls which sound 
like the ery of an accusing spirit.”* The virtuous people of the story 
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are of course not so markedly characterized. Theirframes are some- | are more willingly granted than ever, the great political aim fox 
times “ shaken with contemptuous passion,” and they also “ smile | which Mr. Lalor wrote never probably seemed so distant, There 
scornfully ” inanswer to the “horrid imprecations ” of Sir Massing- | never was a time in which the shrinking back of our statesmen 
berd. Their chief use in heightening the sensational atmosphere | and of the Parliamentary opinion which influences our statesmen 
lies in exclaiming occasionally, in allusion to some unrevealed from very plain and very clearly defined national duties Was g9 
mystery, “This is too horrible !’ when even our author’s powers | conspicuous. The following lines, for instance, instead of having 
are exhausted, and he resorts to this unsatisfactory method of been written twelve years ago, might well have been composed 
asking his readers to imagine for themselves a deeper depth of | expressly as a rebuke to England in the present crisis ;— 
horror than he is capable of shadowing forth. “That a strong nation should step in with her aid whenever a weak 
We will not spoil the enjoyment which some of our readers | one is struggling against oppression is a course which recommends 


may possibly derive from this exciting story by any detailed ee our — ee no 7 may often 7 impossible to ana the 
i i = -,. | injustice successfully, or without giving rise to an amount of disord, 

reference whatever to the plot. We will only say that, as sensa- | 914 misery so vast that the risk is too great to be voluntarily inomaalh 
tion plots go, it is a very fair one, and that those who are still | hy the limited human intelligence. No general rule of that kind 
capable of being impressed by the literary machinery on which ye ager can be admitted. Each ae om as it arises, must be 

ot Sir & ° a ‘ali action, wil] | dealt with upon its own merits; but the best security for a righ 
the author of Lost Sir Masingbord has gee for attract on = Aedhalon to Gb canes Shane tho national Gtadion 6 dauae vile 
probably feel that happy sensation known as “ creepiness © to the | sure to exist when a nation is habitually prepared to discharge those 








fullest extent. obligations towards other nations of the extent and force of which 
there can be no doubt whatever. 
MR. LALOR ON ENGLISH FOREIGN POLICY.* “Now, by the consent of all nations, there are cases in which inter. 


: : . ee eee ference is both right and practicable, and nations have bound themselyeg 
Ir was a wise thing to separate this admirable little dissertation | |) oo oi, other by treaties in which such cases are provided for. Ts is 


on the duties of England to other nations, and the conditions | however, a question with some whether such treaties ought to be 
under which alone she can fulfil those duties, from the economi- | observed. It is true they have been repeatedly broken. But are we 


cal theories with which it was bound up in Mr. Lalor’s volume advancing towards a better state of things, or declining towards 
on ‘Money and Morals.” Nor does the date at which that | 7" by laying down the rule that no treaty stipulations are te be 
‘ y —oe lS “* | observed any more? The law of nations isa loose, defective, and, in 


book was published, n ow twelve years ago, render the really | some respects, wholly indeterminate rule of action; but, if it is ever 
independent essay here extracted from it in any sense whatever | to become clear, and adequate, and binding—if, in a word, we are ever 
. . . a { i =) 3 i ’ j 
obsolete. On the contrary, we think it adds to its value. Mr. Lalor, | ' Teslize that grand conception, the * Federation of the World,’ which 
iit : 2 is presented to us not only by the imagination of Tennyson, but by the 
who was for many years one of the principal editors of the Morning practical sense of Cobden—it would seem natural to begin by givi 
Chronicle during its brightest days of competition and perhaps | all possible sacredness and validity to those parts of the law the ob. 


equality with the Times, had watched the foreign policy of England | ligation of which is universally admitted. There are some very refined 
moral questions which an individual may meditate respecting the use 


during the greater part of the forty years’ peace, not only with | o¢ property, but it would not help him, in the establishment of a perfect 
the minuteness of an acute and practised writer, but with an | moral standard, to begin with a doubt as to his obligation to pay his 
interest that had a deeper tone of earnestness in it than it is at | tradesmen’s bills. Now the tradesmen’s bills of England are the 
all common to find introduced into politics at all. It was his treaties which she has deliberately signed, binding her to aid in main 
ig A Sigs : taining the independence of certain foreign nations, 
deep conviction that the commercial spirit which was gradually : ; ; 
pushing more and more into the management of our political It would be said of course that the last sentence refers in strict. 
life was sapping the morality of the national Government, and ness only to treaties of guarantee, and that though Wo O80 Ci 
hence the mistake,—from a literary point of view we think it | 8°mting to the breach of a treaty with Denmark, it was not a treaty 
was a mistake,—of engrafting on a somewhat abstruse mone- | f guarantee. And no doubt verbally this is true, we doubt 
tary discussion concerning what he thought the dangerous | Whether any explicit guarantee, however strong, could have 
tendency to accumulation in English wealth this vigorous and | ™¥ch more moral obligation for England than the transactions 
thoughtful essay on our political ethics. The interest of the essay of the last twel vemonth—including, as they do, a sort of promise 
now is twofold, consisting not only in its able recital of the argu- | 8'¥°" by Lord Palmerston in Parliament, and founded as they are 
ments which almost every thoughtful Englishman will more or less | UP" & treaty which was devised, recommended, and carried into 
clumsily advance against the narrow theory of absolute non-inter- | P¢Tation by the influence of England,—would have in binding 
vention, but in the comparison it enables us to make between the | 9"Y Sensitive political power. There never had been a moment 
fears which thinking men entertained concerning England in 1852 | ®t the time Mr. Lalor wrote at which it could have been more 
and the actual course of events since. Mr. Lalor’s essay is not | Tuly said than it can now that “ England's desire for peace at any 
limited to an indictment against the selfish theory of international | Ptice will not allow her to press for even the most just reparation 
politics, it also presses vehemently on the country the duty of wherever she is likely to encounter resistance.” We can heartily 
re-organizing both the Army and the Navy, in order to qualify recommend this vigorous and thoughtful essay to all who are 
England for performing her international duties. On both sub- | ™US!9S either on the theory or practice of English foreign policy, 
jects Mr. Lalor was in perfect sympathy with a tide of opinion at and who want the guidance of a writer who had both watched it 
that time only just beginning to flow, but which, soon after Mr. closely for a generation, and had thought deeply of the principles 
Lalor wrote, assumed a strength that surprised the Government, | Wich should guide it. 
and probably hurried it into the Crimean war almost against its 
own prepossessions. By that war we were compelled perforce to LIFE IN THE FAR EAST.* 
reform our Army and Navy administration, and so, as it seemed, | It is curious to see what excuses authors offer for having com- 
within five years from the date of Mr. Lalor’s book the two | mitted themselves to book-making. Now it is “on the urgent 
great political aims of it were both of them effectually reached. desire of friends,” then, again, to “employ usefully some spare 
Nor can we doubt that as regards the second of the two national hours,” and another time to ‘ satisfy a pressing want ”—of cash, 
convictions which Mr. Lalor sought to implant or strengthen,— | most likely. |The anonymous writer of Glimpses into Life in the 
the conviction that England ought always to have at her dis- Far East apologizes for his cacoéthes scribendi in a manner as 
posal ample material means for exercising her fit influence in inter- novel as ingenious. His book, he says, originated in the follow- 
national affairs,—the popularity of the views which Mr. Lalor ing manner. He left the far East some thirty years ago, and 
expresses has continued up to the present moment. The school had almost forgotten it, when an accident aroused in his memory 
which: argues for the preservation of peace by depriving thecountry the remembrance of his early life. “ The long winter nights of the 
of the power to go to war showed more appearance of vitality temperate zone were dull. My wife must sometimes be engaged 
in 1852 than it shows now. The demands for money for fortifi- | in the duties of the household, and the grey cat on the rug was 
cations, for volunteer naval force, for rifle volunteers, for army, | 20 company after the young folks had retired. In this dilemma I 
for navy, for experiments in artillery, for experiments in ship- | W@s looking over the advertisements of a magazine, and a strange 
building, were never so cheerfully conceded asin the last few | Yet familiar word attracted my attention. It was a most unusual 
years. Were Mr. Lalor still living, he would admit that in such | Word, a word of no uncommon length, but it struck me to the 
matters there is no longer tenable ground for complaint, indeed, | Ve"Y heart. The word was ‘Quedah.’” To be brief, it was an 
that if there be any ground for complaint at all, it is that Parlia- | #dvertisement of Captain Sherard Osborn’s book ‘“ Quedah.” 
ment gives too easily without any disposition to check the items How the book was ordered from the publisher; how it arrived 
of the expenditure proposed. “‘by post, with the old Cornhill stamp on it ;’’ and how it was 
And yet, in spite of all this, though the means of contributing read through in one evening, in an “ armchair close to the fire,” 


our share to the fund for the maintenance of international justice | in the absence of “the children, who were ordered off to their 
beds,” is told at considerable length, with minute details. 
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«Quedah” having been read, ‘‘even to the risk of a curtain 
Jecture,” the author began musing. “The winter nights are 
long ; why should I not write another book about Malayan 
lands? No sooner thought than begun. I proceeded to my self- 
imposed task.” The whole responsibility of this new work, 
therefore, as will be seen,is upon the dull winter nights, the 
magazine advertisement, and the arm-chair close to the fire, not 
to mention “ the grey cat purring on the rug.” 

After such an introductory apology one does not expect an 
“Kothen,” but rather something like the travelling sketches and 
reminiscences of missionary magazines. However, the book of 
the anonymous author with the grey cat, and the busy wife, and 
the sleeping children, is better than his prefave. The Glimpses into 
Life in the Far East appear rather hazy and rimy; but some of 
them at least are not unattractive, and all are impressed with an 
gnmistakeable stamp of truthfulness. The worst of the “Glimpses” 
is that they are entirely telescopic, seen through the distant space 
of thirty yearsof busylife. Whyand with what objects in view the 
author left England in “June, 183—,” is not clearly stated, though 
it may be inferred from the text that he went as a commercial 
adventurer. He successively visited Singapore, Malacca, Pulo 
Pinang, and other districts between the China Sea and the Bay 
of Bengal, remaining for about four years in the Malay peninsula. 
{t is with a description of this country and the various races 
inhabiting it that the greater part of the volume is filled. Of the 
Malays the author speaks, on the whole, in more favourable terms 
than most of the other travellers who have written on the 
subject, such as Newbold, Crawfurd, and Malcolm. He 
says they are frugal, industrious, and brave, and not devoid 
of intellectual capacity, but prevented from rising in the 
social scale by the terrible misgovernment of both their native 
rulers and the British. The English settlements, formed under 
the auspices of the Honourable East India Company, were at 
the time he visited them “the very heart of a monstrous, 
loathsome despotism.” Adventurers of the lowest class came 
over from Calcutta and Madras as officials of the Company, es- 
tablishing themselves on estates which they took by force from 
their rightful owners, selecting an attractive native woman as 
“ Nonia,” or concubine, and dispensing justice, often through her 
and her relatives, to the highest bidder. Oamut, a highly intel- 
ligent native, a friend of the author, and for some time a superior 
officer in the service of the Honourable Company, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the mode of British government as it existed 
thirty years ago :—‘ Before parting with Oamut that night, I 
asked him how long Province Wellesley belonged to the British. 


‘He said, ‘ Upwards of a quarter of a century.'—‘ And how was the 


population governed during that time ?’—‘ By a single white official, 
assisted by one or two Indo-Portuguese clerks..—‘ Who was the 
ruler ?’—The “ Nonia.”—‘Yes, true, but who was the magistrate ?’ 
— The East India Company’s official..—-‘ Who was coroner ?’— 
The East India Company’s official ?’—‘ Who was surveyor-general ?’ 
‘The East India Company’s official..—‘ Who was tax-collector?’— 
‘The East India Company’s official.'-—‘ Who was commander of the 
troops ?—‘ The East India Company’s official.’"—-‘ Who was super- 
intendent of roads ?’—‘ The East India Company’s official.’ —‘ Who 
was registrar of land claims?’—‘ The East India Company's 
official.'—‘ Well, I see, Oamut, that the East India Company’s offi- 
cial, to do justice to his charge, would require to be a demigod. 
How many schools are there in the province ?—‘ None.’—‘ Then 
the East India Company's official is not schoolmaster amongst the 
numerous offices ?’—‘ No; the more ignorant the people are kept 
the less trouble he thinks he will have to keep them quiet.’—‘ Have 
you seen any Europeans besides myself in this province ?’— Very 
seldom indeed; the East India Company’s official wrote to the 
Governor recommending that none should be allowed ingress.’— 
‘Has the Governor ever inspected the province ?’—‘ Never to my 
knowledge.’” This little conversation is not without historical 
interest. 

The author undertook numerous excursions through the greater 
part of the Malay peninsula, including the interior native states. 
Being for a time the only non-official European resident in the 
country, he had free and unfettered access to the confidence and 
sympathies of the people. He found the bulk of the population, 
while steeped in ignorance, poverty, and superstition, possessed 
of many amiable characteristics. They were honest, shrewd, and 
intelligent, and invariably civil and obliging in their demeanour. 
The description of the Malays given in ‘‘ Hamilton’s East India 
Gazetteer,” and quoted in all the geographical dictionaries of 
Europe, that ‘to their enemies they are remorseless, to their 
friends capricious, and to strangers treacherous,” he found to be 
utterly at variance with fact. Their language, a curious mixture 


of Polynesian dialects with Sanscrit and Arabic, is very soft and 
flexible, while they possess a sacred literature, derived from the 
Arabs, not inferior to that of any other race in Southern Asia, 
In religion the great majority of the Malays follow the creed of 
Mahommed, but interlarded with some strange pantheistic notions. 
The tiger, though a dreadful curse of the country, is addressed by 
the reverential name of“ grandfather,” while the monkey is looked 
upon as “a man and a brother.” Once, while traversing a great 
forest, the author lifted his gun and brought down a big monkey. 
The creature uttered piteous cries resembling the wailings of a 
child, and all the Malays around seemed ready to cry too. Oamut, 
friend and companion of the white traveller, was the first to 
speak. “Do not shoot any more monkeys, it is against the 
adat [religion] of the Malays.” To which another added, “ More 
than that, Sir, it is a doso [sin] to kill one’s own kindred ; for is 
not the monkey descended from our own dato nene [ancestors], the 
great chief of whom was Handoman, a dewa [demigod] of great 
prowess? He will bring misfortune on us if you kill any more.” 
Against a faith so benighted the author thought it his duty to lay 
in a lance, and accordingly dabbled a little in missionary labour. 
One fine morning he tried to convert a pious Mahommedan, 
Abdulla Bin Abdul Kader Moonshee, by a friendly little talk 
about the Trinity. Said Abdulla, ‘There is but one God. This 
is consistent with reason, for it is a moral impossibility, nay, it 
is an absurdity, that one can be three, and three one. I buy three 
ducks in the bazaar, and am told that there is only one duck. Now, 
master, how do you get over this?” The answer was not brilliant : 
— Well, Abdulla, I do not pretend to be learned in theology, nor 
is it possible for me to explain all the mysteries of our faith, The 
very name of God, the Almighty, the Incomprehensible, the 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent, would suggest the profanity of 
attempting to lay open and explain all the mysteries of our 
great Creator. Suffice it to say that the Trinity in Unity isa 
matter of faith in which millions of Christians live and die.” The 
appeal to the “ millioas” was unfortunate, for Abdulla was not 
unacquainted with the religious statistics of the globe. Thus the 
discussion became unprofitable, and the author adds, “ Abdulla, 
though well acquainted with the New Testament, was never con- 
verted, and died in the faith of the Koran. He seemed to be con- 
vinced that it was sufficient for him.” 

The author is somewhat indignant that in many parts of 
the Malay peninsula white men are not looked upon as superior 
beings, but rather the contrary. Even’in Wellesley, a British 
province, the subjects of the United Kingdom are held in little 
esteem. Whenever a ship with the Union Jack at the mast 
arrives in the harbour, a gong is sounded by order of the police 
authorities warning “ all respectable women” to keep in doors 
till the vessel is offagain. ‘The native paterfamilias feels uneasy, 
and locks his harem. Events in most cases fully justify such 
precautions. Jack ashore is a furious animal, conscious of inward 
power, of valour, wisdom, and unlimited cash. He consumes 
unmeasured quantities of arrack punch, embraces all the Gentiles 
he meets with, and then fights with the police. Sometimes he is 
overpowered and carried off to prison, but the news soon spreads 
among his shipmates, and a rescue is determined on. Three 
sailors stagger along near the gaol, and, looking helplessly drunk, 
are allowed to approach the gate. One springs like a tiger on 
the tall, lean Sepoy, embraces him and his musket in one loving 
fold, and holds him fast asa vice. The others spring on the 
piled fire-arms, and set the soldiers flying in all directions. Other 
mates come up, and the gaol is ransacked till the lost one is 
found and carried back in triumph to his vessel. The astonished 
Malays sing a pantun—a sort of “Proverbial Philosophy” of 
their poet laureate :— 


“The Malay man eats rice, 
The Chinaman chews pig, 
But the white man drinks grog only.” 
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Manual of Elementary Geography. By J. S. Laurie. (Thomas Murby.) 
—Another of this indefatigable author’s excellent manuals for village 
schools. Nothing can make such a work interesting, but Mr. Laurie 
has done his best. It is at all events clear and concise. The arrange- 
ment by which the child commences its studies with the various 
possessions of the British Crown is a decided improvement. 

The Crisis of Being. By David Thomas, D.D, (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.)—With this name the author labels six lectures on what 
he calls religious Decision. It is to be hoped that the Stockwell Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Association understood them, but we do not 





think Dr. Thomas did. However their object is excellent, and they are 
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not calculated to lead the young men into any worse sin than that of 
Eutychus. 

The Progress of Being. By the Rev. David Thomas. (Jackson 
Walford, and Hodder.)—Mr. Thomas “respectfully recommends” people 
to read his book on the “ Crisis of Being” before they read this. We 
have pleasure in seconding the recommendation. It will at all events 
save them from that which it has been our cruel destiny to read, or 
try toread ; or if it does not, will show they do not deserve to be saved. 

Three Days of a Father's Sorrow. A Book of Consolation, from 
the French of Felix Bungener. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a good 
translation of a good book. 
one of the most simply and naturally pathetic pieces of writing that 
we have met with for some time. In speaking of the author's “ Life of 


Calvin” we had occasion to express our respect for his intellectual gifts | 
and accomplishments. The little volume before us reveals so far not less | 


estimable qualities of heart. Critics like the unhappy individual who 
betrays his large incapacity in the Times by running his head against 
Tennyson’s Zn Memoriam will regard this narrative, which speaks of 
grief for the loss of a little child only in her third year, as quite un- 
pardonable; but no one, as it seems to us, who believes in the sacred- 
ness and great disciplinary power of sorrow will rise from the perusal 
of M. Bungener’s touching pages in other than a very reverential and 
sympathizing mood. There are natures whose sorrow sinks in and 
keeps silence. There are others who do not feel less deeply, but to 
whom speech is a necessity; and surely the Poet Laureate has 
vindicated the right which even “ private sorrow” has to give utterance 
to itself, if it chooses to use it. But M. Bungener has written not 
merely a story of loss and pain, he has given us a Book of Consolation, 
and among other wise and fruitful suggestions, what he says touching 
the healing virtue for the sorrowful which lies in working for others is 
above all criticism of ours. 

National Association for the Promotion of Social Science. Report of 
the Standing Committee of Jurisprudence on the County Courts Acts 
Amendment Bill.—This is a statement, temperate and exhaustive, like 
all other reports of the association, of the arguments for and against 
the Chancellor’s proposal. The Committee, however, seem to be over- 
timorous as to the effect of abolishing imprisonment for debt, in defer- 
ence chiefly to the County Court Judges. But these gentlemen have 
given no opinion on the present Bill. All they were asked and all they 
said was that it would not do to abolish imprisonment simply. The 
question raised by the Bill is whether a bankruptcy system applied to 
the humblest debtors will not be an efficient substitute for it in all 
those cases in which credit is given from proper motives, and whether 
it is not desirable to abolish credit in all cases where it is given to get 
the debtor into the creditor's power, or in the hope of screwing the money 
out of his relations to save him from gaol. We believe that the Bill will 
effect these two objects, and that both are good. The dilemma pro- 
posed by the Committee—if you want to abolish credit, the Bill does 
not go far enough; if not, it goes too far—avoids the true issue. The 
Chancellor does not want to abolish credit, but to restrain it. Tho 
clause of the Act relating to the limitation of suits for less than 20/. 
does not, it now appears, cdrry out the Chancellor's intention. We 
entirely agree with this report on that clause as it stands, and the criti- 


Indeed, M, Bungener’s “Three Days” is 


SS 
| well informed, and the Dean never gave better advice than when he 
warns them to avoid pronouncing dogmatically on subjects they have 
never studied and on books they have never read. No doubt the 
temptation is great, for the laity are very apt to think that a clergyman 
is bound to be a master of theology, and a clergyman admitting igno- 
rance would perhaps lose consequence in the eyes of old women of both 
sexes. But every clergyman can and ought to define to himself the 
meaning of the great doctrines of the Church, to be able to translate, ag 
| it were, the technical language of the theologians of the Reformation 
into modern speech, their thought into modern thought. The sermon 
is distinguished by perhaps even more than an ordinary share of that 
sincere and earnest charity which is the charm of all Dr. Stanley's 
| writings. 


| 


| Index Geographicus. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—A handsome 
volume, intended chiefly as an index to Mr. Keith Johnston's Royal 
Atlas. It is also in fact a gazetteer of unparalleled fulness. It must 
contain at least 63,000 names, of which it tells us the province and 
country in which they are situated, and their latitude and longitude, 
besides the reference to the Royal Atlas. What is the value of the rest 
of the information in half the gazetteers ? 


Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Vol. Il. Third Edition, 
By W. L. Alexander, D.D. (Adam and Charles Black.)—The value of 
this work as a repertory of the facts necessary to explain the Scriptures 
is well known to the public. It has been carefully revised, and the dis- 
coveries of the latest travellers carefully embodied in it. The literary 
papers seem to us notably behind the criticism of the day, as, for 
instance, in the paper on ‘ Inspiration,” which goes on the old system of 
refusing to admit facts which appear plainly on the face of the Bible 
because consequences may be deduced from them which seem to the 
writer undesirable. This, however, especially in Scotland, may be ex- 
pedient in a selling point of view. 

Stimulants and Narcotics. By Francis E. Anstie, M.D., M.R.C.P, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—As to the confused state of the science of 
therapeutics all writers are pretty well agreed, and we are disposed to 
think that Dr. Anstie is right in attributing the existing doctrine of 
stimulus to an unfortunate adherence to the language used by the 
mediwval doctors in a totally different sense. He contends that the 
ordinary signs of what is called stimulus are the result more frequently 
of depression, as, for instance, an ihcrease of the force of frequency of 
the heart's action, and that the term ‘‘stimulant’’ ought to be restricted 
to agents which, by their direct action, tend to rectify some deficient or 
excessive natural action. On this principle he rejects the term over- 
stimulation, and contends that a small dose of a given substance, as opium, 
may be astimulant, and a larger dose a narcotic, according as it produces 
healthy action or unhealthy paralysis—sleep or coma. So, again, a dose 
of alchohol may be a stimulant to a man in a fever which would be a 
narcotic to the same man in good health, It is not for us to pronounce 
on the propriety of such a change in the language of medical men, but, 
granting that there is really no similarity in the action of a large anda 
small dose of morphia on the healthy human body, and that the words 
stimulant and narcotic cannot properly be retained as the names 
of classes of drugs, it is still a change which it will be very hard to in- 


cism of the Committee on the sections which virtually exclude all | troduce, The value of Dr. Anstic's special researches into the properties 


actions for sums under 20/. from the superior courts deserves attention. 

The Encouragement of Ordination. A sermon preached at the Ordi- 
nation of the Bishop of London on Trinity Sunday, 1864. By the 
Dean of Westminster. (John H. and James Parker.)—An admir- 
able address, because it refutes the common error that young men 
because they are priests are capable of teaching all mankind on all 
possible subjects. A man of twenty-four is not able toteach his parish how 


of alcohol, chloroform, and zxther is, however, beyond doubt, whether 
the generalizations to which they have led him stand the test of dis- 
cussion or not. 

Biographical Sketch of Sir Benjamin Brodie. By Dr. Acland, (Long- 
man and Co.)—A reprint from the obtiuary notices of the Royal 
Society, stating the facts of Sir Benjamin’s life, and estimating his per- 
sonal character rather than his professional or scientific achievements. 





the parish business ought to be conducted, and it is after all in the secular 
part of their duties that young clergymen generally give themselves the | 
mostairs. Even on purely theological subjects they are not as aclass very | 


This end, small in itself, Dr. Acland attains; but if his book is a trifle 
it is a perfect trifle. There is not a word in it which is irrelevant or in 
bad taste, either in regard to style or substance. 
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The Christian Allegory of ‘The Knight Watching his 
Arm pur "—Occasionally the Ghosts of Shakespeare— 
The Ghost of the Diving Bell, Heinke'’s Patent Diving 
Dress—The L ‘liputian Ghost a few inches high in Pro- 
fessor Pepper's New Ghost Lecture Entertainment 
| (John Henry Pepper and Heury Dircks joint inventors). 
| Lecture by J. L. King, Esq., on “Some of te Aquatic 
Insects, and their Transformations.” Mr, G. W. Jester’s 
Ventriloquial Entertainment. Mr. George Buckland’s 
New Romautic and Musical Entertainment daily at 4 
and 9. Open 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, ls, 
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+e the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall. Admission, 1s. ; catalogue, 
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THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUILS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Treresuer and Gienny, 152 Strand, 
next door to Somerset House. 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 
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WALES will OPEN the GRAND FETE and BAZAAR 
in aid of the BUIL.DING FUND of the FEMALE 
SCHOOL of ART, 43 Queen square, Bloomsbury. 

Admission by tickets—June 23, 5s. or at the doors, 
7s. 6d. ; Friday, June 24, 2s, 6d. ; Saturday, June 25, 1s; 
which may be obtained of Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
33 Old Bond street ; Messrs. Lacon and Ollier, 163 New 
Bond street; Messrs. Ollivier and Co., 19 Old Bond 
street; Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 193 Piccadilly ; Mr. 
Austin, ticket office, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly; 
Westerton’s Library, Knightsbridge; Messrs, Keith, 
Prowse, and Co,, 48 Cheapside; at all the entrances of 
the Horticultural Gardens; andof the Secretary, Miss 
Gann, 43 Queen square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


STHMA, OPPRESSION, SUFFOCA- 





TION, &e., radically CURED hy the CELEBRA- 
TED PAPER of RICOU, Patented Chemist. A sample 
sent gratis and postage free on application. Apply to 


M. RICOU, 14 A'fred place, Bedford square, London. 


PBOLArsus ANI and PILES.— 

BAILEY's IMPROVED APPARATUS for Pro- 
lapsus Ani and Piles is extremely light, easily adapted, 
and admiited to be the most effectual instrament used 
for the relief of these complaints—W, H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford street, London. 
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SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 
Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new Designs. 
Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d. 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, W. 





For BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
MILY FAITHFULL 
The “ Victoria Press,” 
For the Employment of Women, 
14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


Sa itereminen — 
DUCATION—In a first class establish- 
ment, where the number of pupils is limited to 
TWELVE, a few young ladies can be received. Situa- 
tion remarkably fiue, close to Kensington Gardens. 








Address Detta, Messrs. Hatchard and Co., 187 
Piccadilly. 
ALVERN PROPRIETARY COL- 


LEGE COMPANY (Limited). 

President and Visitor.—The Right Reverend the Lorp 
Brsnor oF WORCESTER. 

Head Master.—The Reverend Arrnur Faner, M.A., 
Fellow and Jate Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The Council hereby give notice that the MAI.VERN 
COLLEGE will be OPENED for the RECEPTION of 
PUPILS on WEDNESDAY, January 25, 1665, with an 
efficient Staff of Masters. 

The Internal Regulations of the College will be under 
the sole management of the Head Master, from whom 
information regarding them may be obtained by addres- 
sing him at New College, Oxford. 

Applications for Shares to be made to the Secretary, 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., Orwell Lodge, Malvern, 
from whom also any further information may be 
obtained. 

Malvern, June 13, 1864, 

ANDOVER PARK, 
HANTS. 

The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(late Assistant- Master of Marlborough College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Marlborough Coll«ge, and generally jor the other Public 

s. 





Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, Master of Marlborough College; the Rev. C. 
R. Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alresford, Hants 
(late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford); 
the Rev. F. V. Thornton, South Hill Rectory, Calling- 
ton, Cornwall. 

{nclusive Terms, Sixty Guineas per annum. 
Address Rev. T. GWYNN, Candover Park, Michel- 
dever Station. 


TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

NEW YORK DIVISION, FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 

PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION, 


SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS: 
Interest payable Ist July, at the Consolidated Bank 

















(Limited). 

The COUPONS from the above Bonds will be 
PAID on the Ist July, atthe rat» of 4s. to the dollar, 
and must be left two clear dave at the Office of the Com- 
pany, No.2 O!d Broad Street, London, E.C., for examina- 
tion, If sent by posta cheque for the amount will be 
remitted in course. 

2, Old Brond street, London, E.C., June 6‘ 1864. 


SoutH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Ever 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,000, 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


T* FE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850. 








Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 
1851 £54 305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 £222,279 £72,781 £821,001 
Lvl £36 1,130 £135,974 £1,311,905 
1363 £522 107 £143,940 £1,506,434 


The total amouut of claims paid by this Office is 

£2,940,493 17s. 4a, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOUN ATKINS, Residert Secretary , London. 


REAT WHEAL METAL TIN 
MINING COMPANY (Limited). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Act of 1862, with 
limited liability. 


Capital, £20,000, divided into 10,000 Shares of £2 each. 
Deposit 10s. per Share on application, and 10s. per 
Share on allotment. 


No further call will be made for six months, as it is 
considered by competent authorities that from £4,000 
to £6,000 will be sufficient to bring the property into 
a dividend paying-state. 

DIREcTORS. 

Sir William Smith (Director of the Great Laxey Mining 
Company), Carlton Club. 

William A. Dunn, Eeq., 11 Kensington park Gardens, 
W., and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Joseph Tilston, Esq. (Director of the General Rolling 
Stock Company), Chepstow place, Bayswater, W. 

John Johnstone, Esq., J.P., Friarstown House, County 
Leitrim, and 31 Belgrave road, 8.W. 

Charles Joseph Carttar (Coroner for Kent), Catherine 
House, Blackheath, 8.b. 

Templeton Hawkins, Esq., 39 Woburn place, W.C., and 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Louis Levison, Esq. (Levison and Co., merchants, Consul 
for Chili, 31 Threadneedle street, F.C. 

Edward Charles Lee, Esq. (Mos, Lee, and Co., merchants) 
16 Water lane, E.C. 

W. 8. Sutton, Esq., Aunan lod7ze, Brighton. 

William Cremer, Esq. (Director of the Terricio Mining 
Company), 69 Sloane street, 8.W. 

Bankers, 

London—The Metropolitan and Provincial 
(Limited), 75 Cornhill, E.C. 

Cornwall—Messrs. Vivian, Grylls, Kendall, and Co., 
Helston. 


Bank 


AUDITORS. 
Sydney G. Smith, Esq., Public Accountant, 12 Coleman 
street, B.C. 
And one member to be elected by and from the body of 
shareholders. 


Secretary (pro tem.)-—-Mr. Fras. H. Hearn, 
Offices—225 Gresham a. Old Broad street, London, 
E.C. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
working a valuable piece of mineral property, situated 
in the parish of Breage, county of Cornwall, in the Great 
Wheal Vor and the Wheal Metal mining district. 

The present rich lodes in Wheal Metal pass through 
the Great Wheal Metal Sett, and the Great Wheal Vor 
elvan course; the latter forms a junction with the whole 
of the lodes in the Great Wheal Metal Mine. (see 
geological plan). 

The main Jode in the Great Wheal Vor has produced 
upwards of £2,009,000 worth of tin, and that at a time 
when the ore was selling at £30 to £40 per ton, at which 
price profits to the extent of £3,000 to £4,000 per month 
were returned to the shareholders. 

The shires in Great Wheal Vor (or Wheal Metal 
Company) were selling at £6 per share twelve months 
since, which would amount to £36,000 for the entire 
property. Important discoveries have since been made, 
and the mine has enhanced in value upwards of £200,000, 
the present price being £240,000; independent of which 
it is giving dividends to the extent of £18,002 to £20,000 
per year. 

The directors have consulted some of the first mining 
authorities in the county of Cornwall, including the land 
and mineral surveyor for Cornwall and Devon ; the 
mineral agents of the Rev. H. M, 8t. Aubyn and of J. J. 
Rogers, Esq , M.P. ; the managers of Great Wheal Vor, 
Great Wheal Fortune, G: eat Work, Leeds, and St. Aubyn, 
West Grylls, Gurlyn, and of Sithney Carnmeal, &c. ; 
the whole of whom speak in the most positive terms as 
to the certainty of success in this undertaking. 

Prospectuses and forms of applications for shares may 
be obtained of the Bankers, Directors, or Secretary. 


Now ready, crown &vo., 4s. cloth. 
I ECTURES DELIVERED before the 
44 YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
in Exeter Hall, from November, 1863, to February, 1864, 
CONTENTS. 
a +4 Instances of the Power of God, as manifested 
De Lean Creation. By Professor Richard Owen, 
Edward Irving. By Rev. William Landels. 
Poverty, Competence, and Wealth. f 
Prk pe » ea By Rev. Alexander 


An Evening with the Church Fathers and Earl 
Christians. By Rev. Francis J. Sharr. , 

Calvin, By Rev. Edward Garbett, M.A. 

Psalmody of the Reformation—Lutheran, Calvinisti 
English. With Illustrations. By Rev. Henry Allon” 

Tsracl in Egypt—Monumental Testimonies to th 
Pentateuch.” By Rev. John Cumming, D.D. . 

Missions and Missionaries of the last Half Century. B 
Rev. Marmaduke C. Osborn. a oe 

The Bible in India. By Rev. Jonathan Makepeace, 

The Practical Service of Imperfect Means. By Rev. 
K. H. Boyd, M.A “a - pare 

Coneof Gee Betton ¢ the Bible, viewed in connection 

the Physical Geo, hy of Palestine. B. ° 

Emilius Bayley, D.D. wining _— iene 


London: Simpxin, Mansna.t, and Co. 





£50 PRIZE ESSAY on the VIVISECTION 
of ANIMALS. 


ROPOSITIONS. 


I.—Is it necessary or justifiable for the purpose of 
giving dexterity to the operator ? . 

II —Is it neces: or justifiable for the general pur- 
poses of science, and if so, under what limitutions ? 


' The Committee of the Royal Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals offer a premium of £50 for 
the Best Essay on the above propositions ; suc!: Es-ay to 
be in the opinion of the judges sound, conclusive, and 
convincing. Competitors to deliver their MS., with 
name, under seal, to the undersigned (or apply for au 
extension of time) on or before the 1st of August next. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
12 Pall Mall, 8.W., 14th June, 1864. 


FREE CHURCH COMMITTEES. 


The la grievous peril to the common right of 
the English People to FREK PARISH CHURCHES 
and the extent to which the Church Building Acts have 
already undermined the fundamental principle of the 
Parochial System, ‘‘ That the Parish Church is for the 
use of all the Parishioners alike,” require the utmost 
exertion before the next session of Parliament in organ- 
izing Committees for restoring and maintaining Freedom 
of Public Worship in every Town and Parish. Tracts, 
lacards, forms of petition, resolutions of vestry, col- 
fecting books, and every information are supplied by the 
“ National Association for Promoting Freedom of Wor- 
ship.” Members’ subscriptions are announced in The 
Church of the People, and a copy forwarded to each, 

RICHARD MASSEY SEYER, 
Organizing Secretary. 


10th June, 1864. 











31 Belgrave road, 8.W., 


IRE INSURANCE, 
REDUCTION OF DUTY. 
ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
FIRE AND MARINE, 
UNDERTAKES 

FIRE RISKS from the 2ith of June, at the full 
reduction of Duty. 

The Premiums charged wil! be estimated by the 
individual risk ; and the utmost liberality will be main- 
tained in every transaction. 

Professional men introducing business will 
liberally treated with. 

For prospectus and every information apply at the 
Offices, 8 Finch Jane, or 7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
or throughout the Kingdom of any of the Agents of the 
ALBERT LIFE OFFICE. 

MORELL THEOBALD, Secretary, 
Fire Department. 





be 





G REAT WHEAL METAL TIN 
x MINING COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that NO APPLICA- 
TIONS for SHARES will be received efter the 18th 
instant for London, and the 20th instant for country 
subscribers. By order, 

FRAS. H. HEARN, Secretary pro tem. 

Gresham House, June 16, 1564. 


£1,000 1 case or pears, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, ‘ 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
Payment of £3 to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 Cornnit., Lonvox, E.C. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
way Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 











by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopica! ination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 





See that each Package bears their Trade Murk, the 
“ Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
S ld byall Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Tayton Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

“TEALTH and BEAUTY; or, Woman 

and her Clothing considered in relation to the 
physiological laws of the Human Body. By Madame R. 
A. CaPLIN, 

“Every mother ought to possess it."—Morning 
Advertiser. 

“Itis a book that should be in every family wherever 
there are children to nurse, or ladies to dress."—Morning 
Star. 

“May be profitably read by both mother aud 
daughters.”"—Sunday Times. 

London: Kent and Co., Paternoster row 
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ATHS and TOILET WARE.-— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub. 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. Porta- 
ble Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; 
Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s. ; Hip, 
13s. 3d. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 
baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 
45s. the set of three. 
HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM jis WILLIAM S§8. 
BURTON’S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from lls. ; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with Dovetail joints and 
atent sacking, from 14s. 6d. each; and Cots, from 
5s. 6d. each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry’s place; andl New- 
man yard, London. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


ges v2 P ED E S. 
TENDER FEET. 
A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH'’S *SALVEO 
PEDES.” 








Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-bottles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Little Britain, E.C 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 2:8 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 1¢s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
1s. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. Gu. ; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to Johu 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
i &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


r= ESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Mauufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. td. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
Loudon ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the werld 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the most 
geutie, yet Most effective aperients, and there 

ture beiter calculated for a family medicine thau any 
other drug. They always set the stomach right, rouse 
the liver, Stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse 
the whole system. Holluway’s Pulls are most useful in 
chronic weakness of the stomach induced by luxurious 
living, sedentary habits, or other causes. They have 
restored the emuciated to bealth after every other means 
had failed. While they are purifying, they are strengthea 
ing, While regulating they are increasing nervous and 
miuscular power. These Pills do not excite any violent 
action in the body, hence they are specially suited to 
the young and teeble, whose constitutions may be 
irretrievably injured by more violent modicines. 











MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years, 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 














Diners a 





la Russe, 





A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 


SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 








HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
“Need only be known to beappreciated.”—Zra. 
“The most perfect-fitting shirt made.”"—Observer. 

Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in- 
structions for self-measurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GC LENFIELD STARCH. 
\J AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7ib., 14ib., 28lb., 
and upwards. 
Tip MAN and Son, 10 Worniwood street, London, E.C. 








Ope in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MopeRAToR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, Vases, aud 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Estabiisued 1307. 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexxins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERaRins’ 
names are on Lue wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PELRINS’ SAUCK., 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSK and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BancLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers aud Oilmen universally. 


P URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
é&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr, Hassall’s 
Rep ort. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Puiveyors to the Qucen 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 


NCREASED BODILY ENJOYMENT 
and Vigour of Mind may be insured by a gentle 
course of Parr’s Lire Pitus. May be had of any 
Chemist. 











I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY jy, 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It ig ure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole. 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


lwO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writi 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fit 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. ‘he one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTOB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street, 


ME; ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
pa TEETH.—Secoud edition, corrected and revised 
free for seven stamps. To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“ The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves aud to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is unpretending.”"— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


, & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 











Messrs LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Sirand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 1820,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artilicial Teeth on a 
sysiem of PainLess DentisiRky. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, aMording 
Support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but ove visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition, Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and lj 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 

*,* No connection with any one of the sam2 name, 


hy UGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 

CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STALISLICS SHOW THAT 5,00 
PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulwwonury Disordt, 
including Cousumption, Diseases of the Cuest, aud 
Respiratory Orgaus. Preveution is at all times betters 
than cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet aud 
winter season, With a supply of KEALLNG's COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess tue Virtue of averting as well 
as ot curing a Cuugh or Cold; they are guod alike for the 
young or fur the aged. 

Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 23. 9d. 
43. 6d., and lus. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kearina, Cuewist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, Lundon. Retail by all 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Veudors in tue World. 





N R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
iJ DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRKIPLLON OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
Lhey so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguisued from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, aud will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘Luis method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, aud will support aud preserve teeth tuatare loose, and 
is guaranteed w restore articulation aud masticauion 
Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered sound and useful in 
mastication. 

52 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





aera. EPHRAIM MOSELY’'S 
INVENLION.—Letters Patent, Dec., 1362 —ARII- 
bICIAL TEETi are made aud fitted im a few hours, 
withuut palin Of eXtraclivl, on cuemically prepared 
ludia-ruvber, the colour of tue gums, to which they are 
selt-adhering; no Wires or fusieniugs required; tiny 
defy detection, and affurd an amount of eoufort una 
tainavle by the use of any other material Consulta: 
tous free. Artificial teeth supplied at haif the price’ 
usually charged. —9 GrosVeusr sitectk, Grosveuor 
square. 
No connection with any one of the sume name. 
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a Reply to a F's 

Dr. Newman Mean ? 
“The life-like natural- 
ness of this sketch of Dr. 
Newman's career in the 
English Chureb, embracing 
gs it does, too, notices of 
many distinguished men 
whose names are familiar 
to us, with whom he was 
t into contact, = 
josure it the interest of a 
circle of readers. We 
meet with Copleston, 
Whately, Arnold, Keble, H. 
J. Rose, Hawkins, Pusey, 
Wiseman, Bunsen, Mil- 
man, Hampden, Palmer, 
others....The Apolo- 
however, does not pro- 





to be a controversial 
work, but only to reflect 


Now complete, in 1 vol, 8vo., pp. 562, price 148. cloth. 
poLOGIA pro VITA SUA, being 


a Pamphlet entitled “ What, then, Does 
By Joun Henry Newmay, D.D. 


and record the past, which 
it does with extraordinary 
power, and vividness, and 
with all those charms of 
natural feeling and expres- 
sion which gave the Author 
so umequalled and wide- 
spread an influence in our 
Church in the days of which 
he writes. It is a mostim- 
portant contribution to our 
own Church history, and 
supplies, in the record it 
gives of a most interesting 
and exciting period a real 
literary want, and does this 
in a way in which no other 
pen could have done it.”— 
The Times, June 16, 


London: LonomAn, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





D from 1797 to 1844. 
few Additions. 
“Miss Wynu's reminis- 
bring us in contact 
with much that is worthy of 
being recorded in the world 
of politics, fashion, aud let- 
ters in the first 40 years of 
the present century. She 
gives us many & pleasant 


New Edition, in 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


ARIES of a LADY of QUALITY, 


Edited, with Notes, by A. 


I 
HAYwaRp, Esq., Q.C. Second Edition, revised, with a 


anecdote about the con- 
temporaries of Rogers and 
Siddons ; and her literary 
range extends widely from 
hints asto the authorship 
of Junius to Criticisms on 
Miss O'Neil and Macrea- 
dy.""—TZimes. 


London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





By Jaues ANTHONY 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Vole. VII. and VILI. 
Srd edition, 28s. 
London: 


LANGUAGE, 


NEW EDILIONS of Mr. 
EN 


Elizabeth, “ols. I. 


ROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S Second 
Series of LECTURES on 
being the Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution in 1863, will be published on Thurs- 
day, July 7, in 1 vol. 8vo., uniform with the first series. 
London: Lonoman and Co. 


FROUDE'S HISTORY of 


NI 


Now ready, the Third Edition, price 28s. 


ENRY the EIGHTH, Vols. III. and 
IV., being Vols. 1II. and IV. of the History of 
England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth, and completing the Reigu of Henry VII. 
Frovupe, M.A., 


late Fellow of 


Reign of Henry VIII, Vols. I, and II. Third Edition, 
Vols. V.and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, Third Edition, 


and II. 


Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


the SCIENCE of 





6d., of 











On Thursday, the 30th inst., will be published, in 8vo., 
with Lithographs and Wood Engravings, No. I., price 


HE GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or 
Monthly Journal of Geology. Edited by T. Rurerr 

Jones, F.G.S., Professor of Geology, &¢., in the Royal 

Military College, Sandhurst; assisted by Henry Woop- 

warp, F.G.S., F.Z.S., British Museum. 

London: Lonoman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





This day is published, Vols. 


IL1. and IV., 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


each. 

HE HISTORY of NORMANDY and 
of ENGLAND. 

By the late Sir Francis Patorave, K.H., Completing 

the History to the Death of William Rufus. 

Edited by F. T. Palgrave, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 

College, Oxford. 
MacmiLuan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 8vo., 36s, 


AROLINE 


MATILDA, 


QUEEN of DENMARK and SISTER of 
GEORGE III. 
From Secret Sources. 
By Sir C.F. Lascertes Wraxatt, Bart. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.\W. 





ORNHILL MAGAZINE— 


The Number for July will commence a New 


Volume. 


Surra, EvpeR, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





C 


In the New Volume 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE— 


will be commenced a NEW 


NOVEL, by the Author of “ Cousin Phiilis.” 
Smrrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





ORNHILL 


MAGAZINE— 


In the New Volume will be commenced a NEW 
SERIAL STORY, by WiLk1e CoLurns, Author of “ The 
Woman in White,” “ No Name,” &c 

Surrn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
* 





Now ready, price 6d. 
(THE SUPPLEMENT to the REFORM 


ACT of 1852. 


Being a Proposal for the Extension 


of the Representation without Lowering the Qualification 
for the ELECTIVE FRANCHISE, in a Letter to the 


Electors of the United Kingdom. 


By Sir Francis 


Cuantes Know es, B.M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
on tau Ripeway, 169 Piceadilly, W., and all Book- 
rs, 


BLYTHE 


“ This story is one of a most interesting character, 
it has all the appearance of a romance of real life . . . 
has appeared for some time past.”—Observer. 


Just published, crown 8vo., 6s. 


HOUSE. 


By “R. F. H.” 


and it is narrated with so much of the air of truthfulness, that 
It is one of the most readable and best written stories that 


London: VIRTUE, BROTHERS, and Co., Amen Corner, 





REVELATIONS FROM PRINTING-HOUSE 
SQUARE. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
S the ANONYMOUS SYSTEM a 
SECURITY for the PURITY and INDEPEND. 
ENCE of the PRESS? A Question for the Zimes news- 
paper. By W. Hanoreaves. 
WitiiaM Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

“ To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories.”—Sua, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN' SPRINGS. By Josep 
Parker, D.D., of C dish Chapel, Manchester. 
“ All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 
. . ++ There is no speaking for speaking'’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.”—British Standard. 
Lor -~: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now reau,, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Secoud Edition 


revised. 
NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 


NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explaiued. By the Rev. E.D. RexnpEewu. 


London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Price 6d., post free 7d. 
GMORTHAND-Ptnen’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousand. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, London, 





S LIBRARY. 


Meer 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the best Works in HISTORY, BIOG RAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and ADVEN- 
TURE, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, are in 
circulation at MUDLE’S LIBRARY. 

Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription for a constant succession of 
the best New Books, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 

The Library Messengers call on appointed days to 
deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers, in every 
part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many 
years, 

Revised lists of Works recently added to the Library 
of surplus copies withdrawn for sale and of Works in 
Orvamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and School 
Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage- 
free On application. 

CHARLES Epwakp Mupie, New Oxford street, London. 
City Office—4 King street, Cheapside, Branch Estab- 
lishments—Cross street, Manchester; aud Temple 
treet, Bi rmiugham. 


Ts TERCENTENARY;; or, the Three 
Hundredth Birthday of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
30 pages 8vo. 

OprNions or THE Press. 

Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Moses aud 
Son have issued an extraordinary pamphlet, which, 
whilst regarded asa literary curiosity, will well repay 

perusal,—Sun, April 27. 

E. Moses and Son, the well known tailors, have 
published a clever and ingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 
man, May 1. 

The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
illustrations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. 
Asa piece of reasoning we are not quite sure that we 
do not prefer it to that of the late Lord Campbell.—The 
Queen, May 7. 

You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
May 7. 

A very clever and ingenious production. —T7he Sporting 
Pilot, April 23. 

Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
batch of Shakespeare publicativus.—Zhe Reader, April 





They have spent their money in a way that stamps 
them as above the ordinary ran of advertisers. The 
whole is in excellent taste.—Chatham News, May 7. 

Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an 
epic poem at the price of one farthing, but here is an 
Essay for—nothing!—Court Circular, April 23. 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented 
gratis to any applicant, personally, @ud post free, by 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford street, and Tottenham Court Road. 











NEW NOVELS OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


VELVET LAWN. By Charles Felix, 


Author of “ The Notting Hill Mystery.” 3 vols. post 
8vo. { Ready. 


MARION. By Manhattan, Second and 
(Ready. 


Revised Editicu, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RINGTON PRIORY. By Ethel Hone, 


3 vols. post 8yo. ( Ready. 


MR. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID (of 


Casconia). Edited by Mark Heywoop. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. ( Ready, 


The STORY of the NOTTING HILL 


MYSTERY. By Cuarves Fevix, Author of “ Velvet 
Lawn. (Shortly, 








London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co.,66 Brook street, W, 
NEW NOVEL by JAMES AUGUSTUS 8ST. JOHN. 
On Friday next will be published, in 3 vols. 
EIGHED in the BALANCE. By 
James A. Sr. Jonn. 
Trixs_Ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


CHEAP EDITION of “JOHN MARCHMONT'S 
GACY.” 


4 








On Friday next will be published, price és. 

* TOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.” 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret.” 

Also just published, uniform with the above. 
LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET. 6s. 
AURORA FLOYD. 6s. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. 
RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s, 
BARREN HONOUR. 62. 
SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. 
BORDER and BASTILLE és. 

Tinstey Brornens, 13 Catherine street. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ABEL DRAKE'S 
WIFE.” 


63. 
63. 





This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
( . UY WATERMAN. By the Author of 
“ Abel Drake's Wife.” 
Also just published. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Vols, 
AFTER BREAKFAST. By George A. Sala. 2 vols. 
FROM PILLAR to POST: A Novel. 1 vol. 

Tins_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “AGNES HOME.” 
This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
TRIFE and REST. A Novel. By the 

Author of “ Agnes Home.” 
Tins_ey Brornens, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY 
LIVINGSTONE.” 
This day is published. 
\ AURICE DERING. By the Author 
—~ of “Guy Livingstone,” at all the Libraries, im 2 
vols. 
Trns_ey Brorners, 13 Catherine street, Strand. 





Price 6s., at all Libraries, with Portrait of Brother 
gnatius, 
HREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH 
MONASTERY. By Cuantes Waker. 
“ Very cleverly written.”—Sun. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row, EC. 





WORKING MEN'S CLUB and INSIITUTE UNION. 
Just published, price 1s. 


FULL REPORT of the PROCEED- 

INGS of the CONFERENCE held in LONDON 
on the 10th, 11th, amd 12th MAY, 1864, under the 
Presidency of the Earl of Lichtield, Lord Lyttelton, 
John 8. Pakington, Esq, and James Heywood, Esq., 
London: Bett and Daupy, 186 Fleet street; 6 York 
street, Covent garden; the office of the Union, 150 
Strand, W.C. 


ULL TOWN HALL.—NORTHUM- 
BRIAN CASTLES.—The BUILDER of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by post 5d., contains :—Fine View of 
Hull Town Hall—Northumbriau Castles—Serjeant 
Painters to the Crown—The Irish [dustrial Exhibition, 
1864—The Modern Development of Mediwval Art—Inigo 
Jones's Works—Sanitary Inspection: Bethnal Green— 
British “Archeological Society—S'. David's Railway 
Station, Exeter—The Sewage bxperiment at Croydon— 
Continental Building and Art News—Home Subjects in 
Bronge—Great Blast, Ardsheal Granite Quarries— 
Photo-Eleciographs, or Etchings on Glass, &c 
Office: 1 York street, Covent Garden ; and all Book- 
sellers. 
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122 Freer Street, Lonpon. 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





New Novel by M. E. Braddon. 


Fourth Edition, this day, : all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 
vO. 


HENRY DUNBAR. 
By AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
NOTICE.—Three Editions of this most popular novel have 
been exhausted in less than three weeks. The Fourth 
Edition was ready on June 1. Beyond all question the 
new novel “ Henry Dunbar” has excited more genuine 
public interest than any other work issued this year. 





NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT. 


BARBARA HOME. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


31s. 6d. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo., with an Original Map, price $2s. 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern. By 
Micnet CHevatier, Member of the Institute and 
Senator of France. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. BENNETT. 

STELLA. By Author of “ The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 381s. 6d. 


“A sensation novel of the most powerful kind.”"— 
Morning Star, March 28, 1864. 


DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. By W. 
H. Davenport Avams. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s, 


FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 


Tuomas Low Nicuots, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 





“No book we have ever read gave us anything like so 
clear and vivid an idea of America and American life. 
As a description of American homes and Americans at 
home it is the best we have seen.”"—Saturday Review, 
April 2, 1864. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 


The MAN in CHAINS. ByC.J.Collins. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d, [ Ready. 


London: Jonn MAXWELL and Co., 122 Fleet street. 





Demy 8vo. 


The EPOCHS of PAINTING. A 
Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and 
Painters of all Times and many Places, By RaLpa 
Nicnotson Wornum, Keeper and Secretary, 
National Gallery. With numerous [llustration:. 

(Next week. 


Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FOUR YEARS in the IONIAN 
ISLANDS. THEIR POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
CONDITION, With a History of the British 
Protectorate. Edited by Viscount KrrKWALL, lately 
on the staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seveuth Lord High 
Commissioner. (Next week. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
In crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ. By Robert 


Browninea. (Now ready. 





In 3 vols, post 8vo, 


JOHN LAW the PROJECTOR. By| 


Wituims Harrison Arnsworta. [Next week. 





post 8yo. 


In 
ESSAYS upon HISTORY and 


POLITICS. Macaulay, Popular History, Carlyle, 
Bolingbroke, Pitt, Burke, Grenville, Peel, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Political Memoirs Party. By E. T. KesBeEt, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

(Next week. 





In crown 8vo. 
FOOTPRINTS on the ROAD. By Charles 
KEni (Next week. 
CHarman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
SSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS, from 
the “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
“That man sat down to write a book to tell the world 


what the wor'd had all his life been telling him.” 

W. Bracxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
A DISCUSSION AGAINST HERO- 
MAKING in Religion, delivered in South Place 
Chapel, Fiusbury, April 24, 1864 By Farancrs W. 


Newman. Printed by request, with enlargements. 
London: Trupner and Co.,60 Pateruoster row. 





Now ready, 8vo., pp. $2, stitched, price 1s, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELy 
FORTHCOMING. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, Archbishop 


of Dublin. By W. J. Firzparrick, Esq. 





NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special 
Correspondent of the Zimes at the Danish Head- 
quarters. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE NUN (LARELIGIEUSE). By the 
Abbé * * * Author of “Le Maudit.” In 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

*,* Mr. Bentley has purchased from Messrs. Lacroix 
and Cie. the copyright in the English translation of 


HERALDRY: Historical and Popular, 


By the Rev. C. Bourett, M.A. Third Bain 
revised. In 6ro., with 850 Illustrations © @™ 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING 


HAVE. A Novel. By Annre Beare, Av 
of “Gladys the Reaper.” In 3 vols. post 8yo, — 


BLACK MOSS. A Tale by a Tarn. 


the Author of “ Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 


this work. 


of‘ Ladybird,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


in the Peninsula in 1863. 


8vo., 108. 6d. 





IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Wanderings 


By Hans CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore.” In post 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





THE FOLLOWING MAY NOW BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS. 


TOOSTRANGE NOT TO BETRUE. The ; BREAKERS AHEAD. A Novel. By 


New Novel by Lady Georarana FuLLeRTON, Author 


Raupu Vyvyan. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD, 
A Novel. In 3 vols. 
‘*We are bound to admit that ‘A Woman Against the 
World’ is one of the most promising novels of the present 
day.” —Atheneum, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








1. Lee’s Second Year of Campaigns in Defence 
of Richmond. By Captain C. C. Chesney. 

. The Navy Sixty Years Ago. 

The Organization of the British Army. 

The Story of Major André. By James Grant. 

Colonization and War in New Zealand. 

Sir Galahad’s Raid. 

7. Five and Threepence per Diem. 


o> Ot oo bo 


S.W., on or before the 2]st instant. 


THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY REVIEW, 
ON JULY ist, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTs. 


8. The Napiers. 

9, The Volunteers: Prospects of the Force in 
its Fifth Year. By the Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” 

10. In a Cutter Yacht—Greenwich Hospital— 
The late Volunteer Review—Pay of Naval 
Officers — Grievances of Indian Officers, 
&e., &e. 


London: 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and all Booksellers and all Railway Bookstalls, 


Notice To ApvVERTISsERS.—All Advertisements for the first number of the BRITISH ARMY 
and NAVY REVIEW must be forwarded to the Office, 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MATTIE: A Stray. By the Author of 
“No Church,” “ Oweu: a Waif,” &c. 

“This story is fully worthy of the author's high repu- 

tation. The interest is well sustained throughout. It 

bids fair to be one of the most popular novels of the 

season.”"—John Bull. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of “ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vola. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect 

satisfactory. We have read it through with interest, and 


can recommend it to our readers. It isa hea!thy, pleasant 
book." —Athens#um. 


ADVENTURES of a MAN of FAMILY. 


By Lord Witiram Lennox. 3 vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 


* Paul Ferroll.” 2 vols. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 


of “ John and I.” 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


AGUARDIAN ANGEL. By the Author 


of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 2 vols. 
[Just ready. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Mr. LUMLEY’S REMINISCENCES, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., Portrait. 
REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By Dexyamin LuMvey. 
Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








In a few days will be published, in a handsome Volume 
gilt edges, price 21s., 
ARLY PENCILLINGS from PUNCH. 
(Chiefly Political), by JOHN LEECH. 
London : BRapBuRy and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


In a few days, price 10s. 6d, Vol. IL of 


N R. CHARLES KNIGHT’S AUTO- 
P BIOGRAPHY. “Passages of a Working Life 
during half a century.” 


London: Brappuryand Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 








This day is published, price £1 Ls, 
ELINEATIONS of the BRAIN in 
RELATION to VOLUNTARY MOTION. By 
Josern Swan. 18 plates, demy 4to. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 
street, E.C. 


11 Bouverie 








This day is published, Second Edition, price £2 12s, 6d, 

LLUSTRATIONS of the COMPARA- 

TIVE ANATOMY of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

By JosepH Swan. 33 plates, royal 4to, 

London: Brappury and Evans, 
street, E.C. 


1l Bouverie 





TENTH VOLUME of ONCE A WEEK. 


On the 20th inst., price 72. 6d., handsomely bound in 
cloth, the Tenth Volume of 
N CE A WEE & 
An Illustrated Miscellany of Literature, Art, 
Science, and Ln ed Information. ‘his Popular 
Periodical is published every Saturday, price 3d.; in 
Monthly Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, 
price 7s. 6d. 

LORD OAKBURN'S DAUGHTERS, a New Story by 
Mrs. Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” is now in course 
of publication. 

London: Brapnury aud Evans, 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





Second Editiog, 8vo., price One Shilling. 
a" AGNEOPATHY the PHILOSOPHY 
of HEALTH, 
By Hitteer Perry. 
RicuarD Beyrisy, New Burlington street. 








Lonno;: Printed by Joun Caupsett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the‘ SPecraror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 18, 1864, 
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